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BITBRATG RE. 


LINES BY LADY JIN-SHE. 
FROM THE CHINESE. 
Why do I weep? Awake my soothing lyre, 
And charm the sorrows of my heart away, 
Lest grief should prove a self-consuming fire, 
And blight the opening flower of life’s young day. 


O sing of love, and charm the listening ear 
Of one who may the tender passion feel ; 
Some future day, these lines may bright appear, 
With smiles of joy that two fond hearts reveal. 


My verse, inscribed on an autumnal leaf, 
May gentle zephyrs waft to that soft breast, 
Where love shall melt in pity for my grief, 
And in a mutual flame our hearts be blest. 


A SONNET. 


Alone and sad, at midnight’s shadowy hour, 
I sit me down to meditate and mourn 
The phantom—past in all its faded power : 
The few bright sunlights, and fond wishes torn 
From out my weakened grasp—nor fruit, nor flower 
To gladden, or to cheer my heart forlorn. 
Dim spectres of the Past! Ye bring no ray 
To light my trembling steps—alreadv weak 
From care and weariness. Ye cannot stay 
To ease a troubled heart, that fain would break. 
God of the just! thou know’st the heart, 
Its pangs, its conflicts, and its woes— 
Guide Thou my path-way—and impart 
A holy trast in Thee—nor let me start 
When thou shalt hush its ‘plainings in repose. 


——— 
THE CONSCRIPT. 
From the United Service Journal. 


My pear Mr. Eprror,—At a time when the severity of our military code 
affords so popular a theme of declamation, perhaps the following tale, founded 
on circumstances which came ukder my observation a few years ago, may serve 
as an illustration of the rigid measures by which the discipline of the French 
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army requirgs occasionally to be enforced, and convince our philanthropists that | 


humanity would gain little by the change were our military punishments assimi- 
lated to those of that nation. 

Early in the spring of the eventful year 1830, I found myself a wanderer on 
the banks of the Loire, just at the period when the harsh laws of the conscrip- 
tion were put in operation for the purpose of augmenting the ranks of the French 
army, previous to the expedition against Algiers. Its stern decrees carried 
anguish and dismay into the bosom of many a hapless family, and every village 
mourned for the prime of its youth dragged from their homes and their families 
to take part in a quarrel wherein they felt not the slightest interest. The rigid 
enforcement of this obnoxious law added fuel to the smouldering flame of popu- 
lar discontent. ‘The conscripts deserted by hundreds, or were in many instances 
rescued from the parties who had charge of them, and severe measures were 
consequently resorted to by Government to check this growing spirit uf opposi- 
tion to its authority. 

I had left Blois in the morning, and enjoyed, so far as the confinement of the 
diligence would admit, that succession of interesting scenery which greets the 
eye of the traveller down the Loire. But as I approached the entrance of that 
lovely valley which forms the eastern approach to Tours, I found that even the 
sluggish pace of the diligenee conveyed me far too rapidly past scenes on which 
the eye could gaze with delight for ever: therefore, as 1 was in no hurry to 
reach Tours before evening, | determined to prosecute the rest of the journey on 
foot, leaving my baggage to precede me to the place of my destination. I escaped 
from the confinement of the diligence just as the brilliant rays of a setting sun 
were shedding their unveiled splendour over the smiling face of nature, gilding 
the placid waters of the Luire with their gorgeous hue, and adding to the beauty 
of this romantic spot that brightness of colouring with which the departing sun 
in soutbern climes often enriches the landscape before it becomes shaded in 
evening darkness. The sky was clear and serene, save where some sulitary 
cloud glided across the heavens, like a winged messenger pursuing the god of 
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| brilliant colouring which the imagination can fancy. Numerous cottages and 
villas, surrounded by gardens and orchards in the highest state of cultivation, 
covered the slope of the bank, whose craggy summit was almost hid under the 
| thick masses of green ivy and party-coloured moss with which the vegetation 
‘of centuries had clothed its rugged front; while the curling smoke, which 
might be seen issuing from crevices of the rock, showed where the daring 
vine-dresser had hewn for himself a residence even in front of the precipice 
which frowned and tottered over the road below. Nature and art seemed here 
| to have combined their utmost efforts to increase the beauty of the scene. 
' Each succeeding turn of the road varied without diminisbing the richness of 
| the prospect, till at length the view was terminated by the magnificent cathe- 
dral and bridge of Tours, which could now be seen dimly in the horizon. The 
| sight was so interesting, that it had quite distracted my attention from my fair 
| companions, till [ renewed our conversation by inquiring the object of their 


“Why,” said one of them, ‘we are going to pay a visit to a young girl, 
whose intended husband haa just been taken away as aconacript. She is one of 
reward for your gallantry in escorting us.” 

Of course I bowed my thanks, and at the same time eapressed a wish to 
learn some further particulars regarding the youth who had thus been so unfortu- 
nately baulked when on the high read to happiness. 

‘His name was Jean Baptiste,”’ continued my informer. ‘He was quite 
the delight of our neighbourhood, he was so kind, so good-humoured. None 
could waltz or sing better than poor Baptiste. Everybody was fond of him. | 
He and the pretty Annette bad jong been warmly attached to each other, but | 
fortune was unpropitious to their union, Baptiste was poor, and had an aged | 
grandmother to support out of his earnings. Annette’s relations on that account | 
opposed their marriage for several years, till her lover had, by his frugality and | 

industry, saved a little money, with which be purchased that cottage you see 
peeping out from among the trees. All objections being then removed, he was | 
on the point of being married to Annette, when he was drawn as a conscript, | 
and was forced to join the army, leaving his intended wife and poor old grand- | 
mother in the greatest affliction. I can assure you it would have made your | 
heart bleed to have witnessed their separation.” | 

** But why did not Annette accompany her intended husband!” T inquired. | 

“She would gladly have done so, but then there would have been no one to | 
take care of his grandmother, who is quite blind, so Annette had to give up all | 


absence. As she must lead a very solitary life there, we are on our way to pay | 
ber a visit, and tell her all the news of our village.” 

The friendly intention of their journey raised these kind-hearted damsels very 
high in my estimation, and made me determine to accompany them on their 
visit. A few minutes’ walk brought usin front of the cottage, the approach to 


' 
ing vine covered the walls with their brilliant verdure, and almost hid the small | 


latticed window, which could just be seen peeping through its green curtain. { 
The door was opened by Annette herself, whose beagty was certainly worthy | 
of the high encomiums I had heard bestowed on it. Her figure, though small, | 
was of the most exquisite symmetry. Her long dark hair was not confined by 
the same formal starched head-dress as that worn by her companions, but flowed 
in graceful ringlets down her shoulders, and shaded with luxuriant curls a face 





| 
| 


| 


of the most expressive sweetness. ‘lhe grief which had chased the rose from | 


' her cheek, and dimmed the lustre of her rich black eye, gave an expression of | time,” he replied, glancing an expressive look towards me. 


° } 
extreme softness and delicacy to a countenance which, if lighted up by the fire 


of animation, and the glow of health, would have been deemed attractive even | 
in a country more distinguished for female beauty than Touraine. Her cheeks 
were not darkened with that sunburnt hue which generally spoils the complexion 
of the peasant girls in the south of France, but, pale and delicate, seemed to 
denote that her constitution had been too feeble and her frame too weak to per- 
mit her to join in the laborious exercises of her more healthy companions. 

Seated beside the window, and engaged in the monotonous task of turning her | 
noisy wheel, was her lover’s grandmother, over whom the young girl seemed to 
watch with even more than filial tenderness. She was an interesting old woman, | 


| of about seventy years of age, whose silver locks still elustered in profusion over a 


! 


‘ 


forehead furrowed by the hand of time and misfortune. As the company enter- 
ed she raised her sightless eyeballs towards the door, till recognizing the well- | 
known voices of her female visitors, she called them to her, and, assuming all 
the sprightliness and vivacity of youth, began to join in the conversation which | 
ensued regarding their mutual acquaintance. In the mean time I was not 
neglected. I was introduced in due form to Annette; a chair was given me to | 


| rest my wearied limbs ; some dried fruit and a bottle of vin du pays were set | 


day to his western couch, while the evening breeze, which had now commenced, | 


cooled the air, and afforded an agreeable relief after the heat of a sultry day. 
All nature seemed invigorated at the approach of evening: the lazy goatherd, 
who before lay basking in the sun’s rays, now roused from his stumbers, began 
to collect and drive home his scattered flock. The active fisherman now turned 
his little skiff, and impelled it swiftly over the rippling stream, as he bent his 
course homewards with his finny spoil. The husbandman, released from his 
toilsome occupation in the field, might now be seen busily engaged in the lighter 
task of dressing the vines and fruit-trees which clustered around his cottage 
The villagers whom business or pleasure had led into the neighbouring 
town were now returning in merry groups, counting their gains and displaying 
to each other the goods they had purchased by the sale of their farm produce. 
Their gaudy dress and animated figures, as they emerged from the shade of the 
trees which skirted the road, gave life and energy to the landscape, while the 
noisy laugh, the harmless raillery, with which their conversation abounded, be- 
spoke that happiness and conteutment which were quite in unison with the 
mild and tranguil scenes around them. 


In the midst of this interesting picture might be seen small parties of peasant | 


gitls, decked out in all their country finery, hastening along the road, to join in 
the diversions of the evening at the neighbouring villages, or to pay visits to 
their town acquaintance. As I had now become tired of my solitary ramble, I 
thought I could not do better than enliven the rest of my journey by entering 
into conversation with a party of these daimsels, to whom, by way of introduc- 
tion, I offered my escort to Tours. An English damsel would have blushed, 
hele down her head in silence, and taken to bet heels on the first opporturity, 
had she received such an offer from a stranger; but, fortunately, French girls 
are not so timid; high or low, they all think themselves entitled to attention, 
and whether his services are accepted or not, one can never go wrong in making 
a tender of them. 
that they felt much indebted to me for 


. Imagine me then 
escorting along the high road to 


Tours four laughing damsels, whose spark- 
ling dark eves and hand fi fy ; 

ing Ce es ane Handsome figures made amends for the swarthy hve which 

ar xr ) he «; ‘ . . 

co exposure tu the sun had hestowed upon their complexions. A dress 
of white cotton, with scarlet sleeves and silk sash, set off their light slender 
¢ the hee dc: ; . } 

forms to the best advantage, above which towered a lofty head-dress of stiff 
muslin, covered with a profusion of glossy ribbons, while a pait of leng gilt 
€ar-rings reaching to the shoulder, and a Silver crucifix or trinket suspended 


my complaisance. 


by a row of glass beads from the neck, 


sions. 


served to complete their simple decora- 


.e . » 4) : ’ ? 
We soon became the best friends in the world, and with great gaiety pur- 


rt > vr | ' ] ¢ 
suec our way for upwards of a mile along the margin of the river, whose thickly 
wood bh ce nl Ain ot an . , } 
ed banks, clothed in the gay verdure of Spring, and chequered with the 
tinte 4! ming tite } »! } } 
esucy nts of blossoming fruit-trees, Gispiayed to the view every variety of 
? ‘ 


| 


| 


before me, while Annette bustled about to get ready a cup of coffee to complete 
my repast. 

As [ had now got far into the good graces of the company, they began to in- | 
dulge their curiosity by numerous inquiries regarding the fashions, gaieties, and 
amusements of my native land, on all which points | gave them the best infor- 
mation in my power. My answers seemed to afford great entertainmentto all the } 
party : and I was happy to see that the shade of melancholy which had clouded the 
face of Annette gradually wore off, and the old grandmother began in her turn to | 


| give me an account of the scenes of horror and bloodshed which she had wit- 


| nessed during the Revolution, in which she had been a great sufferer. 


She was 
one who had evidently seen better days, her manners and language bespoke an 


her tale of past misfortunes. 
Meanwhile time flew rapidly away. 


The stars began to twinkle in the blue 


| vault of heaven, reminding me to make use of their lustre to guide me to Tours. 
| I seized my hat and cane, gave a salute to each of the damsels, two to Annette, 


| had now veiled the beauties of the surrounding landscape. 


lhe party accordingly accepted my offer, with the remark | 


| 

| 

| education superior to her present humble sphere, and gave additional interest to 
| 


who already began to be a great favourite with me, and after promising to repeat 
my visif in the course of a few days, I slipped a small present into the hands of | 
the old lady, and trudged forward on my wayto Tours. The shades of night | 
The former busy | 
scene was exchanged for the most tranquil silence. Nothing could be seen but 
| the reflection of the stars bespangling the smooth waters of the Loire, and the 
| dark mass of the cathedral raising its huge turrets above the surrounding gloom. 
Nothing could be heard but the gent!e murmuring of the stream, and the solemn 
toues of thé cathedral bell calling the pious to their evening prayers. J pushed | 
forward as quickly as possible, crossed the bridge, reached my botel, and on the | 
down bed of mine host of the Boule d'Or, s00n forgot the fatigues of the day, 
and fell asleep to meet again in my dreams the dark eyes and interesting features 
of the lovely Annette, | 


When an Englishman first arrives in Tours, he has considerable difficulty in 
convincing himself that he has nut, by some circuitous route, again found his 
way to his native land—evervthing there being quite d [’Anglaise. The town 
was at this period crowded with British emigrants, and it certainly displayed no 
small degree of good taste on their part, that they had fixed upon a residence as 
much distinguished for its architectural splendour as for the advantages of its 
The broad waters of the Loire, interspersed with momerous little 
| islands, form its northern boundary, and afford an easy mode of conveyance 
} to the delightful scenery in the neighbourhood, while gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards, filled with the choicest productions of a generous soil, cover the 
} gently swelling hills which bound the view in every direction, and compose 
the verdant amphitheatre in whose peaceful bosom the town appears to repose 

With the assistance of a few letters of introduction 1 was soon quite at 
home in Tours, and my time passed very agreeably in the enjoyment of the 


situation. 


| night, and next morning found myself thirty miles from the camp. 


Same SS 
various amusements which the town afforded. In the morning I played cricket 
| with the English, golfed with the Scotch, or rode steeple-chases with the Irish, 
and I was a constant visiter at the ** Café Anglais,” where a selection of Eng- 
lish publications, and a mixture of society from all parts of the United King- 
‘dom, served to divert me during the evening. F 
The promise of revisiting Annette was almost forgotten, till the tempting ap- 
pearance of a fine afternoon reminded me of it. I was soon on my way to the 
| cottage, where, on my arrival, I found her and the old woman enjoying the 
| freshness of the evening breeze ona seat before the door. It was not long ere 
_ I was seated on the grass by their side. A hearty welcome spoke their plea- 
| sure at my visit, and I fancied that the bright eyes of Annette sparkled with 
additional lustre, as she held out her delicate little hand to salute me on may ar- 
| rival, saying,— 
‘«T am glad to see Monsieur has not forgotten us, for we have much need of 


—--——— 
ae 


journey. | some one to cheer our solitude.” 


“ Your lover will soon return to enliven you again, I hope.” 


| Ah, poor Baptiste, I fear I shall never see him again. Many have left this 


the prettiest girls in the whole district, and perhaps you shall see her too as a | place tu go to the wars, but few, alas! have ever returned.” 


** Never fear, the troops will soon come back from this expedition, and you 
will then forget all your sorrows in a merry wedding.” : 

‘* T fear that will never be, Monsieur; but tell me, I pray you, is there any 
news from the army,—when does it embark ?” 

I could give her no satisfactory information on this head, but cheered her 
with the rumours which were then current, that the expedition would yet be 
abandoned. ‘The approach of evening made us enter the cottage, where a cup 
of coffee with cakes and honey were set before me by Annette. The coffee 
was excellent, and the cakes did infinite credit to Annette’s cookery. I soon 
got so busily engaged in conversation that hour after hour slipped away with- 
out my feeling any inclination to take my departure, and the evening was already 
pretty far advanced, when, to our surprise, footsteps were heard approaching 
the cottage. . 

* Annette,” said the old woman, “ were it not that Baptiste is far away, I 
could have fancied that was his footstep.” 

A glow of crimson overspread the pale cheek of Annette as she rose and ap- 
proached the door. But before she could reach it the latch was raised, and a 
young man in a military undress entered the cottage. 

** My dear Baptiste! are you then returned to us?” screamed Annette, and, 
with a convulsive sob, fell senseless in his arms. His aged parent arose and, 


thoughts of accompanying Baptiste, and has gone to resice with her during his | with tottering steps, advanced to meet him. 


‘* My prayers,” said she, “*have then been heard, and I shall embrace my 
dear boy once more before I die !” j 
The youth tenderly saluted her, while tears rolled down his sunburned cheeks. 
Then, throwing open the window, he carried towards it the lifeless body of An- 
| nette. Jt was long before animation returned, and then she held him with a 


which was shaded by a row of fruit-trees, around which the jessamine and | convulsive grasp. as if afraid that he was again to be torn from her. 
honeysuckle were intertwined in gay festoons, while the tendrils of the spread- | 


‘ And are you then returned, my dear Baptiste!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ never te 
leave me again? And are you to stay with your grandmother and me in our 
little cottage 1 Oh, bow happy all the neighbours will be when they hear of 
your arrival! But why are you silent? Why do you turn away from me? 
Why are these tears rolling down your cheeks ?” 

A few sobs were the only answer he could make. 

“For God's sake, my dear son,” said his alarmed grandmother, “tell us 
what has happened. Why are you thus affected ?” 

‘My dear mother, I have much to tell you, but I will do it at another 
I began to see 
that I occasioned an embarrassment to the party, and prepared to take my leave. 

‘« Monsieur is an Englishman,” said Annette, introducing me to him, ‘ who 
has shown much kindness to your grandmother and me.”’ 

‘* Do not leave us then,” said he, grasping my hand; * from you I can have 
nothing to fear, and I may stand in need of your advice.” 

** Good heaven, Baptiste!” said Annette,—‘‘ what have you donet Some- 
thing preys upon your spirits. Ab, how pale is your cheek—how sunk your 
eye! You must be ill, very ill indeed.” 

‘Tam only fatigued, I have travelled far, and scarcely tasted food,” he 
replied, 

Annette immediately ran,to her little cupboard, and turning out her store of 
dainties pressed kim to pariake of them. But it was in vain. His beart was 
full. He could not eat, and falling backwards on bis chair he burst into tears, 
while Annette and his grandmother endeavoured in vain to soothe him. His 
heart at last was relieved. He recruited his fainting spirits with a little food, 
and then began to detail the circumstances which had led to his unexpected 
return. 

After I left you,” said he, ‘I was marched off with the rest of the con- 
scripts from this quarter to Lyons, where I was separated from them and draft- 
ed into a regiment stationed at the camp at Marseilles, mostly composed of 
young conscripts, torn as I had been from the bosom of their families, and 
forced into a service quite at variance with all their former habits. Unaccus- 
tomed to the use of arms, we made slow progress in learning our military duties, 
and therefore were treated with unusual severity by those officers who had the 
task of drilling us. Reproofs, confinement, nay even blows, were resorted to in 
order to quicken our progress. Soch treatment was not likely to remove our 
aversion to a military life. The conscripts murmured and seized every oppor- 
tunity of deserting from the service. Several of my comrades urged me to do 
the same, but in vain. I determined to return home with credit or never. A 
circumstance soon, however, occurred which left me no other alternative. I 
had unluckily fallen under the displeasure of our Adjutant, for some harmless 
raillery which I had exercised on him, and he took every means in his power to 
be revenged on me. Unluckily his situation gave him frequent opportunities of 
gratifying his resentment. For a time I endured his insults, though my blood 
was boiling with rage ; till one day, when I and several of my comrades being 
under his charge, at a distance from the camp, and beyond the reach of a su- 
perior officer, he took that opportunity of indulging his spleen against me. 
Everything I did was found fault with. He abused me ; I bore the insult quiet- 
ly. He threatened me; still] remained passive. At last he struck me across 
the face with his cane; rage then made me frantic; I seized my firelock, and 
with the butt-end felled him senseless to the ground. My comrades looked on 
in silence, but the deed was no sooner done, than the consequences which might 
result from it flashed across my mind. 

‘© «Tf you return to the camp you are lost,’ said my comrades; ‘ your death 
will be inevitable. Join us then and fly from a service you detest.’ 

‘“« There was no time to deliberate. I followed their advice and, leaving my 
foe prostrate on the ground, plunged into the neighbouring forest, walked all 
Here I 
separated from my companions, who took the road to Lyons, while I with a sad 
heart hurried here, to see my dear Annette and grandmother once more, before 
I quit my native land for ever !” 

** Oh, no?” cried Annette, entwining him in her arms: “‘ you must not lewe 
us ; you shall never part from us again.” 

‘* Peace, child!” said the old woman, who, though almost overcome by her 
own emotions, endeavoured to calm the agitation of Annette. ‘* Baptiste must 
depart; for to remain here after what bas happened would only ensure his de- 
But you need not be separated from him; he will have much occa- 
sion for some one to comfort him in his exile, and, go where he may, | trust his 
industry and good conduct will always enable him to provide for you.” 

“« [can never,” said Baptiste, ‘ think of removing Annette from her family, 
her friends, and her native land, to accompany a banished outlaw whose union 
with her can only bring with it dishonour and disgrace.” 
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“Oh, talk not so,”’ said Annette, «“T will not leave you. Your misfortunes 
would then prey upon your mind, and, if left to yourself in a foreign land, would 
soon bring you to the grave. See how poorly you look already ! —* 

« But what is to become of our grandmother if we go away! inquired 
~~ me, my children,” said she; ‘let not the wish to add to the comfort 
of my declining years ruin for ever your own happiness. Remember that you, 
Baptiste, must quit your native country—not for a short time, in which case 
Annette could await your return; but perhaps for ever, and if you vols bee 
happiness or your own, you must marry her and take her with you. This se: 
garden and cottage will supply all my wants, and Annette’s relations will oo! 
after me when vou are gone. I shall no doubt feel your loss deeply, but it 
must be borne with resignation. Have you yet settled where you are to 
fly to?” 

Baptiste informed her he had not yet arranged his plans, but he thought there 
would be least danger in going down to the sea-coast and taking shipping for 
England. Here I was called upon to join in the consultation. [ frankly told 
bim that though England might be the easiest of access, and the most secure 
place of refuge, still I did not think it likely to answer his purpose. His igno- 
rance of the language, the great difference of manners and customs he would 
experience, as well as the numerous obstacles which a foreigner has to en- 
counter in earning a livelihood under such disadvantages, were, I considered, 
insuperable objections to his plan. These difficulties had never occurred to 
the ardent mind of Baptiste, who now saw them in all their force. He then 
anxiously inquired of me where I would recommend him to fly to! After some 
hesitation I advised the Netherlands, where, though under a different govern- 
ment, he would still be in a manner in bis own country. The language, habits, 
and customs were similar, and he would be equally safe as in Britain. The 
plan was obviously the best which could be adopted, but many difficulties at- 
tended its execution. In order to reach the Netherlands, it was necessary to 
pass through the greater part of France. This could not be done without 
a passport, nor could the passport be obtained without almost a certainty of 
discovery. 

“T return home through the Netherlands,” said I; “and if you have no ob- 
jections to pass for my servants, I will procure passports as such for you both 
without incurring suspicion.” iar 

“‘ God bless you for your kindness!” said they all, as they saw their diffi- 
culties vanish before this suggestion. 

It was accordingly settled that Baptiste should remain in concealment till the 
following evening, when he was to be privately united to Annette, and the day 
after they were to bid adieu to their friends, and proceed with me on their jour- 
ney. Having made this arrangement, I quitted the cottage and proceeded to 
Tours ; quite well pleased at the idea of cheating Charles X out of a conscript, 
and happy that I had it in my power to eontribute my aid to the union of a pair 
whom nature seemed to have destined for each other. 


The whole of the following day was spent in bidding adieu to my friends in 
Tours, and in making the necessary preparations for my journey. Without 
much difficulty I obtained passports for Baptiste and his spouse as my servants, 
and thinking everything was now secure, I ordered a coach to be in readiness 
for my departure. Then, as soon as evening approached, I proceeded to the 
cottage to witness the nuptials of the young couple, at which I had engaged to 
be present. 

I found the happy pair gaily dressed for the occasion. The homely garb in 
which I had hitherto seen Annette was now exchanged for one of white muslin, 
which rendered her sylph-like form yet more light and airy. Her raven locks, 
which before were allowed to float loosely over her shoulders, were now plaited 
and braided with more than usual care. The bloom had returned to her cheek, 
and animation sparkled in her eye, though tears of regret frequently hung 
trembling on her long dark eyelashes, as the idea of her approaching separation 
from her home and kindred recurred to her mind. She was attended by her 
sister, who was to officiate as bridesmaid, and nothing now was wanting but the 
priest to complete the ceremony. In the meantime I chatted with the bride, 
joked with her sister, talked of the weather and crops with the bridegroom, and 
endeavoured to make the anxious moments of expectation glide past as rapidly 
as possible. 

Footsteps were at last heard approaching. Baptiste stept to the door to 
welcome the priest, but, instead of meeting him, was seized in the rude grasp 
of a gendarme. The door was thrown open, and a party of soldiers entered the 
room, dragging with them the unfortunate pnsoner 
from the lips of the wretched Annette, as she fell senseless in the arms of her 
sister. The grandmother hurried to her assistance, but the feebleness of age 
overcame her agitated frame, and she sunk to the floor in a state of insensibility. 
The ill-fated Baptiste for some time gazed on these scenes of anguish in a state 
of stupor. Not a sigh escaped his lips, though the heaving of his ample chest 
showed the struggle which nature held within. His eye was fixed ; his features 
betrayed no emotion; his soul seemed occupied in the contemplation of his 
misery. A fleeting moment had blasted all his hopes, and consigned him toa 
punishment from which he knew there was little hope of escape. The large 
drops of perspiration which rolled down his forehead marked the agony of bis 


soul, while the angel of death seemed already to have set his seal on his pallid | 


features 


The distressed state of his bride at length aroused him from his 
stupor 


He shook off the soldiers who held bis arms, and, rushing towards her, 
endeavoured to recall the spirit which appeared to be deserting its frail tenement. 
His efforts were successful ; the soothing tones of his well-known voice awoke 
Annette to a sense of her misfortunes, and while he endeavoured to calm her, I 
exerted myself in assisting and consoling his aged parent, on whom this mis- 
fortune threatened to produce a fatal effect 

The soldiers, though accustomed to such heart-rending scenes, could scarcely 
refrain from tears, and, to cheer the drooping spirits of his friends, endeavoured 
to persuade them that the crime of their prisoner wou!d only subject him toa 
short imprisonment. In this belief Baptiste also encouraged them, for though 
he was aware that he had little chance of escaping with life, yet he wished not 
to deprive them of hope—the last comforter of the wretched. When they 
were so far recovered as to be able to bearthe pangs of separation, Baptiste was 
marched off to Tours, and, as I could be of very little service at the cottage, I 
left its inmates in charge of Annette’s father, and accompanied the party to 
town; where, after undergoing an examination, Baptiste was committed to 
prison, to await the issue of his trial, and as | learned that this was likely to 
take place in a few days, | countermanded the preparations fur my journey and 
deferred my departure, in the hope that I might be able to render him or his 
afflicted friends some assis:ance 

Az soon as Baptiste’s imprisonment became known, his cell was thronged by 
his numerous acquaintances, each bringing him some little present to add to his 
comfort in confinement. Few of them anticipated that any serious punishment 
would be awarded against him. Their simp!e minds could not conceive how 
the good-natured Baptiste could be capitally convicted for leaving a service into 
which he had been forced, or for returning the blow of one who had wantonly 
assaulted him. Their opinions buoyed up the spirits of his relations who 
awaited the result of the trial, in that fever of expectation which is experienced 
when all we hold dear is at stake. ‘The mind of Baptiste, however, was not so 
easily elated. He knew that his offer 
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ruel to check these ill-founded hopes, yet he 
prepared his mind for the worst, determined to bear with fortitude whatever 
might be the issue of his trial. This was speedily approaching. A military 
tribunal was appointed, and the necessary witnesses having arrived, it proceeded 
to try Baptiste for bis offence. ‘The court was crowded with his friends; aad 
it was with great difficulty that Annette and his grandmother could be persuaded 
to await the result in an adjoining house, where the progress of the trial 
could be communicated to them. Japtiste knew well that the evidence 
against him was too clear and satisfactory to hold 


the denial of his guilt. When called upon therefore to plead to the charge 


of desertion and mutiny, he rose, and with a firm and manly confidence an- | 


swereda :— 


“If to have left a service into which I was forced be desertion, of that I am 
doubtless guilty. If to have repelled an unprovoked insult be mutiny, of that 
I am also guilty.” 

A murmur of regret was heard from the crowd at this open avowal. The 


friends of the prisoner had expected that the want of evidence or some legal 
plea might have operated in his favour, a hope which this confession threatened 
to cut off for ever. 


he president of the tribunal, unwilling to take advantage 
of his confession, warned him of the fatal consequences which must attend 
such an avowal. 

“If my conduct has been wrong,” replied Baptiste, « I will not add baseness 
to guilt, nor seek to shelter myself froin punishment by a falsehood.” 

* Young man,” said the president, evidently much affected, “I cannot allow 
your life to be thus thrown away. At the same time that I admire your frank 
and open declaration, I feel that it wo er in me to take advantage 
of it; I shall therefore examine the evice ’ 
life which martial law affords may be 

The trial accordingly proceeded. The witnesses were called and examined ; 
but the charge was too well substantiated, at 
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u be evidence too strong to admit 
of the slightest possibility of an acquittal r president shook his head in 
dest iilr,as hes lw ¢ very legal cha ice of esc ipe los t the infortunate culprit, 
who was now asked if he had any witnesses to ca his defence. 

“I make no defence,” re plied Baptiste; ‘but if the testimony of an irre- 
proachable life be of any avail, I ‘ 


elieve there are many in this court who can 
bear witness in my behalf.” 


A shriek of horror burst | 


| 
1 out a chance of escape by 


ainst you, that every chance of 


She Aton. 


| Yes, we can, we can,” echoed the surrounding crowd, and a few of the by- 
| standers being then examined spoke very warmly in his favour. 
* But it is all in vain,” said the president with a sigh, as he closed the 

proceedings, and turned to his brother officers for their opinion. “Tt is all 
| in vain; the law is imperative; the crime is proved, and however much we 
| must regret it, his doom is inevitable.’ The other members of the court as- 
| sented. ; ¢ 
| The hand of the president trembled with emotion as he signed the verdict, 
| and handed it to the other members for their approval. He then, with a falter- 
| ing voice, had begun to read aloud the sentence on the prisoner, when a loud 
| scream interrupted him. A commotion was observed among the crowd, and 
Annette, led by her anxiety to the court at this critical period, rushed forward 
| and fell at the feet of the president, exciaiming, ‘‘ Oh, save him; in mercy save 
|him!” He raised the weeping girl and delivered her to the care of the at- 
| tendants; but she Lurst from them and, runuing towards Baptiste, clasped him 
| in her arms. 

“T have lived but for him, and I will die with him!” said Annette—* I have 

been the cause of his crimes, if such they canbe called. It was on my account 
;he deserted the army. But for me I aim sure he would have remained without 
| reluctance. If you will not save him, then, in mercy, extend the same punish- 

ment to me, for I cannot survive him!” 
| Baptiste was quite overcome. 
| he endeavoured in vain to console the distressed girl. The whole court was 
| in tears at the affecting scene. At last Baptiste regained his composure, and 
observing the emotion of the members he thus addressed them :—* Though 
you sit as judges, I see you can fee! as men. I was affianced to this lovely 
maid, once the pride of our peaceful village, when the harsh laws of the con- 
| scription tore me from her—separated me from an aged parent, who depended 
| on me for support—parted me from the friends of my childhood. Is it a wonder 
| then that I entered the service with reluctance? Had I been called to the 

defence of my country I would have suffered in her cause without repining— 
| nay, I would have exulted, would have glorified in the sacrifice. But I was 
| about to be led into a foreign clime, to undergo banishment from my home and 
| from all I held dear. Yet I bore all this. I rejected the solicitations of my 
comrades who urged me to desert, till the insults of a villain drove me to 
despair. He struck me, and I returned the blow. The consequences I knew 
might prove fatal to me, and I therefore followed the advice of my comrades, 
and fled. These are my crimes. For this I await the sentence of your 
tribunal; and whatever that may be, I would for myself bear it without repining, 
but for the sake of this wretched girl—for the sake of my numerous friends, 
who anxiously await your decision : if itis in your power, let mercy be extended 
to me, so shall you save a sou! from the anguish of death, and have the blessings 
of one who is ready to perish.”’ 

The energy of this appeal for some time shook the nerves of the president : 
his eye glistened and his voice became aimost inaudible as he informed the pri- 
soner that the severity of martial law would not permit him to commute the 
sentence, but promised to represent his case favourably to the minister-at- war. 








Loud sobs burst from his anguished heart, as | 


| 





| The prisoner thanked the president for his kindness, and the court then pro- | 


| ceeded to pass sentence of death upon him. Annette accompanied him back 
| to prison. The expectation of mercy which the president held out, again in- 
| spired her with hope, and supported her in the midst of her distress. The sad 
| tidings of Baptiste’s condemnation had been communicated to his grandmother, 
whose aged frame now sunk under the load of accumulated misery. She was 
| unable to remove from the house where she had awaited the issue of the trial; 
the hand of death was evidently upon her, and the ebbing tide of life was fast 
rendering her unconscious of her woes. ‘The duty of attending on her drew 
Annette from the prison, and in some degree prevented her mind from dwelling 
too much on her misfortunes ; but the anxiety of mind under which she labour- 
ed was evidently wearing out her weakly and exhausted frame. It was in vain 
that her friends endeavoured to draw her from the spot, it was in vain that they 


health,—she refused all their solicitations. Nothing drew her from the bedside 
of her dying friend, but the duty of visiting the unfortunate Baptiste, whose 
numbered days were now drawing rapidly to a close. 

Though a strenuous application for mercy had been forwarded to the minis- 
ter-at-war in Baptiste’s favour, yet the frequent desertions of the conscripts, 
together with the various instances of mutiny and insubordination which had 
recently occurred among them, rendered government anxious to make a serious 
example, and counteracted al] the influence which had been used in his behalf. 


| After a few days’ delay, an order arrived for his immediate execution. I hap- 
| pened to be with him when the melancholy intelligence was announced. The 


anxiety which the president and members had shown on his behalf had made 
him lately entertain a hope of pardon, in which he had not previously ventured 
| to indulge, and the sudden extinction of this fondly-cherished idea made him at 
| first feel most cruelly the bitterness of his lot 


His agitation, however, soon 
| subsided, and he began to make preparations for meeting his approaching fate 
His execution was to take place early the following morning; and in order to 
| spare the feelings of his relatives and friends, it was determined that they 
| should be kept ignorant of the circumstance till all was over. 
| tomeet with Annette, when she came to pay her evening visit; and to maintain 
| his composure and deceive her at their last meeting was no easy task. 
| Attheusval hour she appeared at the prison—her spirits elevated by the ex- 
| pectation of her lover’s pardon, in consequence of the delay which she sup- 
posed had taken place in the confirmation of his sentence. It would have been 
cruelty to have undeceived her. Baptiste folded her to his breast, parted her 
clustering ringlets, and kissed her pale forehead. 
| * We may now feel less anxious, my dear Baptiste,” said she: ‘ your appli- 
| cation for mercy must ere this have been successful.” 

‘* Do not be too sanguine,” he replied. ‘* The anxiety of government to make 
an example at this critical period will, I fear, prevent any attention being paid 
to the recommendation for mercy in my behalf.” 

**Tt cannot be,” said Annette; ‘they will never be so barbarous as to sacri- 
fice your life for this trivial offence. I am sure you will be pardoned. I am 
told you will only be removed into some regiment in the colonies, where I will 
accompany you. Ina few years your term of service will expire, when we 

‘can return to our little cottage, and peace and happiness will once more smile 
upon us,” 

Tears filled his eyes, as she portrayed this picture of future happiness, which 
he knew too well was never to be realized 
subject by inquiring after the state of his grandmother's health. 

** Alas!" said Annette, ** she is hastening fast away from this world of cares ; 
| she sends you her blessing, and wishes she were able to visit you, to bestow it 
} in person.” 

“’Tis well,” replied Baptiste, “that she is quitting this scene of woe, she 
may yet be spared the bitterest pang which could befall her.” 

**Come now, Baptiste.”’ said Annette, endeavouring to cheer him, “do not 
be so gloomy ; see what I have brought you ;” and she 


produced a small bas 
ket of dried fruit, which st 


ie had selected for his use. ‘* See here, too, is some 
coffee for your breakfast to-morrow.” 

A convulsive shudder overspread his frame, as he recalled to his mind the 
awful event of to-morrow. He sobbed aloud, and burst into tears 

* You are ill, very ill, my dear Baptiste—your forehead is burning : 


come, I 
will tie this handkerchief round it; ‘twill ease your pain,” 


and as she spoke she 
oosed one from her neck and bound it round his aching head 

Her kindness only the more unnerved him, and a considerable time elapsed 
before he could summon resolution to part from her. ‘ Farewell, my love,” 
said he at length with a tremulous voice—** May God bless and watch over you, 
when we are separated for ever !”’ 

** Dispel these melancholy ideas,”’ said she, ‘‘ and keep your mind easy for my 
sake. I will see you again to-morrow.’ 

* To-morrow, alas !—to-morrow !” he repeated mournfully, as he took a last 
| view of her slender form, while she passed through the grated door and along 
| the vaulted passage which led from the lonely cell. 

He put the handkerchief into his bosom, and, as if striving to collect himself, 
walked for some time in silence round the room. As his agitation subsided, I 
asked him if I could be of any service to him or his friends on this trying oc- 
| Coton 
| ** My wishes in this life are now few. 
| low me to another world, and Annette’s relations will I have no doubt attend to 
| her comfort. All I have to ask is, that you will break the melancholy ti lings 
to them as g¢ ntly as possible, and try to console them under their afflictions 

You have shown attention to me when I most required it; for this unlookec- 
for kindness accept my sincere thanks. I had often heard of the generosity of 
the British, now I have experienced it. My earnest prayers shall be breathed 
for your welfare.” He grasped my hand, and bedewed it with tears as he added, 
{‘* I must now bid you farewell; the small portion of time which yet remains to 

me must be spent with my confessor.” 


With some difficulty I obtained his consent to attend him in the morning 
and took my leave with a sorrowful heart, wondering at the dispensation of 
events, which was about to close the earthly carcer of so deserving a youth. 





| My rest was broken and disturbed. ‘The fearful events of the morrow flitted 
across tiny in n ion in a thousand dreadful! al ipe 
lids; I rose, and heard the ! 
| the knell of the uc or 
to the prison, where 


of the cathedral pealing forth in solemn tones 
saptiste I hurried on my clothes, and proce eded 
a strong detachment of military was alre ady assembled 
; conduct himto execution. I found him receiving the last consolations of rel 
| gion from his spiritual attendant. A smile of joy passed over his placid features 
as he held out his hand to welcome my arrival. 


on his gaining the quarter-deck, was, if Snerleyyow were on board. 


pressed her to take proper nourishment, and attend to the delicate state of her | 


“T now feel quite tranquil,” said he in answer to my inquiries, “ and disposed 
to bear my fate with the resignation becoming a man and a Christian.” 

His appearance corroborated his words. His spirits were no longer depressed 
He spoke in accheerful and even a lively tone. His step, as he walked from 
prison, was firm and active; and as he took farewell of his attendants he 
alone was composed ; every eye but his was suffused with tears; instead of Te- 
ceiving, he administered consolation to his weeping friends. When he reached 
the gate of the prison, Baptiste entered a mourning coach, accompanied by his 
confessor and two guards. The military procession then moved forward at a 
slow pace. The-mufiled drums rolled forth their heavy mournful notes ; the 
bell of the cathedral tolled in a louder and more solemn tone; while the 
soldiers, with dejected looks and reversed arms, marched slowly forward, seem- 
ingly anxious to prolong the fleeting moments of existence which yet remained 
to their unhappy victim. ‘The ground where he was to suffer was at length 
reached, and Baptiste sprang from the carriage with a light and active step, and 
walked firmly to the stop destined for his execution, close to which the troops 
were drawn up in square. An officer then read aloud the proceedings of the 
court; and while the troops were engaged in chousing by lot who should per- 
form the painful duty of carrying the sentence into effect, I was allowed once 
more to approach Baptiste. He bore this awful moment with the composure of 
a hero. His courage was unshaken and his countenance unchanged at the 
dreadful preparations. But a faint glow crimsoned his cheek as he said, * For. 
get not to tell Annette that even at this moment her remembrance is nearest 
my heart. Console my poor grandmother, if she yet lives.” He could say no 
more. His executioners were before him, one of whom approached to bind up 
his eyes. ‘I will give the signal by the falling of his handkerchief,” said he, taking 
from his bosom the one which Annette had left with him the preceding evening, 
He seemed to spend a few moments in devotion before proceeding to give the 
agreed-on-signal. 

But now a thrilling cry of horror was heard among the crowd, and Annette 
rushed towards the spot, her long black tresses flowing behind her in wild 
confusion, her eye lighted with the fiery insanity ef despair. In vain the by- 
standers strove to restrain her. Frenzy seemed to have endowed her with 
herculean powers. She burst from their grasp, and sprang forward towards 
Baptiste, crying, ‘ Let me die with him, if I cannot save him!” But Baptiste 
heard her not—he saw her not: the fatal handkerchief fell, and a well. 
directed volley instantly terminated his existence. Annette fell senseless on 
his bleeding corpse. She was raised by her friends, and every effort used to 
restore her to life, but ali was in vain. The horrors of the scene had proved 
too much for her weak frame—her soul had fled its earthly mansion—Annette 
was gone for ever! 

On my return to the prison I learned that Baptiste’s grandmother had died in 
the course of the night; that Annette, in consequence, went early to the 
prison, to convey the melancholy intelligence. Here she found that Baptiste 
was gone—gone to execution. She flew with the rapidity of lightning through 
the streets, and reached the fatal spot only to breathe out her existence on the 
lifeless body of her lover. 

—>——. 
SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
THE NEW STORY BY CAPT. MARRYAT —[ Continued from the Albion of June 11.} 
CHAPTER IX. 
A long chapter, ia which there is uch lamentation, singing, bibbing, and dancing. 

It may readily be supposed, that the first question asked by Mr. Vanslyperken, 

: He was 

received with the military salute of Corporal Van Spitter, for Obadiah Coble, 
having been left commanding officer, had given himself leave, and, witha few 


|men, had joined Bob Short and the first party at the Lust Haus, leaving the 


corporal as the next senior officer in charge. ‘The answer in the negative was 
a great mortification to Mr. Vanslyperken, and he descended to his cabin in no 
very good humour, and summoned Smallbones. But befure Smallbones was 
summoned, he had time to whisper to one or two of the conspirators—“ He’s 
gone.” It wasenovgh ; in less than a minute the whisper was passed through- 
out the cutter. ‘* He’s gone,”’ was siflilated above and below, until it met the 
ears of even Corporal Van Spitter, who had it from a marine, who had it from 


another marine, who had it from a seaman, who—but it was, however, soon 


But he had still | 


He endeavoured to change the | 


traced up to Smallbones by the indefatigable corporal—who considered it his 
duty to report the report to Mr. Vanslyperken. Accordingly he descended to 
the cabin and knocked for admission. 

In the mean time Vanslyperken had been venting his ill humour upon Small- 
bones, having, as he took off from his person, and replaced on his drawers his 
unusual finery, administered an unusual quantity of kicks, as well as a severe 
blow on the head with his sheathed cutlass, upon the unfortunate lad, who re- 
peated to himself, by way of consolation, the magic words—‘“ He’s gone.” 

“Tf you please, sir,’? said Corporal Van Spitter, “ I’ve discovered from the 
ship's company that the dog zs gone.” 

«IT know that, corporal,” replied Vanslyperken. 

“ And, sir, the report has been traced to Smalibones.” 

‘* Indeed—then it was you that said that the dog is gone—now, you villain, 
where is he?” 

‘‘If you please, I did say that the dog was gone, and sohe is; but I didn’t 
say that | knew where he was—no more Idon’t. He’s runned away, and he be 
back to-morrow—I'm sure he will.” 

**Corporal Van Spitter, if the dog is not on board again by eight o'clock to- 
morrow morning, you will get all ready for keelhauling this scoundrel ” 

“Yes, Mynheer,”’ replied the corporal, delighted at having something to do in 
the way of punishment.” 

Smalibones made up a lachrymal face. 

‘*Ji’s very hard,” said he; “suppose the dog has fallen into the canals, is 
that my fault?’ If he’s agone to the bottom of the canal, that’s no reason why 
I’m to be dragged under the bottom of the cutter.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ replied Vauslyperken, ‘I'll teach you to throw paving-stones off 
the wharf. Leave the cabin, sir.” 

Smallbones, whose guilty conscience flew into his pallid face at the mention 
of the paving-stones, immediately made a hasty retreat; and Vanslyperken 
turned into his bed, and dreamt of vengeance. 

We must now return to the Lust Haus, and the party on shore, and our first 
task must be, to give the reader an idea of what a Lust Haus may be. It is, as 
its name imports, a resort for pleasure and amusement ; and in this respect the 
Dutch are certainly very much in advance of the English, who have, in the 
pot-houses and low inns resorted to by seamen, no accommodation of the kind. 
There is barely room for Jack to foot it in a reel, the tap-room is so small; and 
as Jack is soon reeling after he is once on shore, it is a very great defect. 


Now, the Lust Haus is a room as large as an assembly-room ina country-town, 
| weil lighted up with lamps and chandeliers, well warmed with stoves, where 


you have room to dance fifty reels at once, and still have plenty of accommoda- 
tion at the chairs and tables ranged round on each side. At the end of the 
room is a raised chair, with a protecting railing, on which the musicians, to the 


| number of seven or eight, are posted, and they continve during the evening to 


| play when requested 


The people of the Lust Haus furnish wine and spirits of 
every description, while cakes, nuts, walnuts, oranges, &c. are supplied from 


| the baskets of numerous young women, who hand them round, and press their 


My grandmother is likely soon to fol- | 


customers to purchase. Police officers superintend these resorts to remove 
those who are violent, and interfere with the amusements of others, On the 
whole. it is a very gay scene, and is resorted to by seamen of all nations, with a 
sprinkling of those who are not sailors, but who like amusement, and there are 
p'enty of females who are ready to dance with them, and to share their beer or 
grog. Be it further known, that there is a great deal of decorum ina Lust 
Haus, particularly among the latter sex: and altogether it is infinitely more 
rational, and less debasing, than the low pot-houses of Portsmouth or Ply- 
mouth. 

Such was the place of amusement kept by the Frau Vandersloosh, and in 
ihis large room had been seated, for some hours, Dick Short, Coble, Jansen, 
Jemmy Ducks, and some others of the crew of his Majesty’s cutter Yungfrau 

The room was now full, but not crowded, it was too spacious well to be 
so. Some sixteen couples were dancing a quadrille to a lively tune played by 
the band, and among the dancers were to be seen old women, and children 
of ten or twelve; for it was not considered improper to be seen dancing 
at this humble assembly, and the neighbours frequently came in. The 
small tables and numerous chairs round the room were nearly ell filled, beer 
foaming from the mouths of the opened bottles ; there was the ringing of the 
glass as they pledged each other. At several tables were assemblages of 
Datch seamen, who smoked with all the phlegm of their nation, as they gravely 
looked upon the dancers. At another were to be seen some American seamen, 
scrupulous!y neat in their attire, and with an air distinguéc, from the superiority 
of their education, and all of them quiet and sober. The basket women flitted 


|} about displaying their stores, and invited every one to purchase fruit, and parti- 


Sleep soon fled my eye- | 


cularly bard-boiled eggs, which they had brought in at this hour, when those 
who dined atone might be expected to be hungry. Sailors’ wives were also 
there, and perhaps some who could not produce the marriage certificates ; but 
as these were not asked for at the door, it was of no consequence. About the 
centre of the room, at two small tables joined together, were to be seen the 
party from the Yungfrau; some were drinking beer, some grog, and Jemmy 
Ducks was perched on the table, with his fiddle as usual held like a bass vi yt. 
He was known by those who irequented the house by the name of the Maniken, 
and was a universal object of admiration and good will. The quadrille was 
ended, and the music stopped playing 

** Come now,” said Coble, tossing off his glass, ‘ spell oh !—let’s have a song 
while they take their breath, Jemmy, strike up.” 
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“ h forasong!”’ cries Jemmy. ‘Here goes.” 

Same tuned he string of his fiddle, which was a little out, and accom- 
panying his voice, sung as follows. All those who were present immediately 
keeping silence, for they were used to Jemmy’s melody. 

’Twas on the twenty-fourth of June, I sailed away to sea, 

] turned my pockets in the lap of Susan on my knee; 

Says I, my dear, ’tis all I have, I wish that it was more, 

Itcan’t be helped, says Susan, then you know we've spent galore. 


You know we’ve spent galore, my Bill, 
And merry have been we, 
Again you must your pockets fill, 
For Susan on your knee. 
«« Chorus, my boys,— 
For Susan on my knee, my boys, 
With Susan on my knee. 


The gale came on in thunder, lads, in lightning, and in foam, 
Before that we had sail’d away three hundred miles from home, 
And on the Sunday morning, lads, the coast wae on our lee, 
Oh, then I thought of Portsmouth, and of Susan on my knee. 


For howling winds and waves to boot, 
With black rocks on the lee, 

Did not so well my fancy suit, 
As Susan on my knee. 


Chorus.—With Susan on my knee, my boys, 
With Susan on my knee. 


Next morning we were cast away upon the Frenchman's shore, 
We saved our lives, but not our all, for we could save no more ; 
They marched us to a prison, so we lost our liberty, 

I peeped between the bars, and sighed for Susan on iny knee. 


For bread so black, and wine so sour, 
And a sous a day, for me 
Made me long ten times an hour, 
For Susan on my knee. 
Chorus.—For Susan on my knee, my boys, 
For Susan on my knee. 


One night we smashed our jailor’s skull, and off our boat did steer 
And in the offing were picked up by a jolly privateer ; 

We sailed in her the cruise, my boys, and prizes did take we, 

T’ll be at Portsmouth soon, thinks I, with Susan on my knee. 


We shared three hundred pounds a man, 
I made all sail with glee, 
Again I danced and tossed my can, 
With Susan on my knee. 
Chorus.—With Susan on my knee, my boys, 
With Susan on my knee. 


“Hurrah! now Bill Spurey, suppose you tip us astave. But I say, Babette, 
you Dutch-built galliot, tell old Frank Slush to send as another dose of the 
stuff; and, d’ye hear, a short pipe for me, and a paper o’ baccy.” ub 

The short fat Babette, whose proportions all the exercise of waiting upon 
the customers could not reduce, knew quite enough English to require no 

nation. 
ne Sa my hearty, take your fingers off your fiddle, and hand in 
your pot,” continued Coble; ‘and then if they are not going to dance, we'll 
have another song. Bill Spurey, whet your whistle, and just clear the cobwebs 
outof your throat. Here's more "baccy, Short.” ; Ponst 

Short made no reply, but he shook out the ashes and filled his pipe. The 
music did not strike up again, so Bill Spurey sang as follows. 


Says the parsun one day, as I cursed a Jew, 
Do you know, my lad, that we call it a sin? 
I fear of you sailors there are but few, 
St. Peter, to heaven, will ever let in. 
Says I, Mr. Parson, to tell you my mind, 
No sailors to knock were ever yet seen, 
Those who travel by land may steer ’gainst wind, 
But we shape a course for Fidler’s Green. 


For Fidler’s Green, where seamen true, 
When here they've done their duty, 
The bowl of grog shall still renew 
And pledge to love and beauty. 


Says the parson, I hear you’ve married three wives, 
Now do you not know, that that is a sin ? 
You sailors, you lead such very bad lives, 
St. Peter, to heaven, will ne’er let you in. 
Parson, says I, in each port I've but one, 
And never had more, wherever I’ve been ; 
Below I'm obliged to be chaste as a nun, 
But I’m promised a dozen at Fidler's Green. 


At Fidler’s Green, where seamen true, 
When here they’ve done their duty, 

The bow! of grog shall still renew, 
And pledge to love and beauty. 


Says the parson, says he, you’re drunk my man, 
And do you not know that that is a sin ? 

If you sailors will ever be swigging your can, 
To heaven you surely will never get in. 

(Hiccup.) Parson, you may as well be mum, 

Tis only on shore I’m this way seen; 

But oceans of punch, and rivers of rum, 
Await the sailor at Fidler'’s Green. 


At Fidler’s Green, where seamen true, 
When here they’ve done their duty, 

The bowl of grog shall still renew, 
And pledge to iove and beauty. 


“Well reeled off, Billy,” cried Jemmy Ducks, finishing with a flourish on 
his fiddle, and a refrain of the air. ‘1 don’t think we shall meet him and his 
dog at Fidler’s Green—heh !” | 

« No,” replied Short, taking his pipe from his lip. 

‘* No, no, Jemmy, a seaman true means one true in heart as well as in know- 
ledge ; but, like a blind fidler, he'll be led by his dog somewhere else.” 

** From where de dog did come from,” observed Jansen. 

“‘ The band now struck up again, and played a waltz—a dance new to our 
country, but older than the heptarchy. Jansen, with his pipe in his mouth, took 
one of the women by the waist, and steered round the room about as leisurely 
as acapstern heaving up. Dick Short also took another, made four turns, reel- 
ed up against a Dutchman who was doing it with sang froid, and then suddenly 
left his partner and dropped into his chair. 

‘© } say, Jemmy,” said Obadiah Coble, ‘* why don’t you give a girl a twist 
round !” 

“ Because I cant, Oby: my compasses arn’t long enough to describe a 
circle. You and I are better here, old boy. I, because I’ve very little iegs, 
and you because you havn’t a leg to stand upon.” 


“ Very true—not quite so young as I was forty years ago. Howsomever, I | 


mean this to be my last vessel 
yards, as a rigger.”’ 

* Yes, that'll do; only keep clear of the girt-lines, you're too stiff for that.” 

* No, that would not exactly tell; I shall pick my own work, and that’s 
where I can bring my tarry trowsers to an anchor—imousing the mainstay, or 
puddening the anchor, with the best of any. Dick, lend us a bit of ’baccy.”’ 

Short-pulled out his box without saying a word. Coble took a quid, and 
Short thrust the box again into his pocket. 

In the meantime the waltz continued, and being a favourite dance, there 
were about fifty couple going round and round the room. Such was the variety 
in the dress, country, language, and appearance of the parties collected, that 
you might have imagined it a masquerade. It was, however, getting late, and 
Frau Vandersloosh had received the intimation of the people of the police who 
superintend these resorts, that it was the time for shutting up ; so, that although 
the widow was sorry on her own account to disperse so merry and so thirsty a 
party as they were now becoming, so soun as the waltz was ended the musicians 
packed up their instruments and departed. 


I shall bear up for one of the London dock- 


This was a signal for many, but by no means for all, to depart, for music 
being over, and the house doors closed, a few who remained, provided they 
made no disturbance, were not interfered with by the police. Among those 


who staid were the party from the Yungfrau, one or two Americans, and some | 


Prussian sailors Having closed up together, 


** Come,” cried Jemmy, * now that we are quiet again, let’s have another 
song; and who is it to be—Dick Short?” 

“Short, my boy, come, you must sing.’’ 

** No,” replied Short. 

** Yes, yes—one verse,”’ said Spurey. 


‘He never sings more,” replied Jemmy Ducks, “ so he must give us that. 
Come, Short.” 


Che Aton. 


“ Yes,” replied Short, taking the pipe out of his| mouth, and wetting his lips 
with the grog 





Short stay apeak was the anchor, 
We had but a short minute more, 
In short, I no longer could hanker, 
For short was the cash in my store. 
I gave one short look, 
As Poll heaved a short sigh 
One short hug I took, 
Short the matter cut I, 
And off I went to sea. 
“Go on, Bob.” 
" No,” replied Short, resuming his pipe. 
** Now one more song, and then we'll aboard. It won't do to bowse your jib 


up too tight here,” said Jemmy, “ for it’s rather dangerous navigation among 
all these canals—no room for yawing.” 


“ No,” replied Dick Short. 

“ Then,” said Jemmy, jumping off the table with his fiddle in his hand, 
“ let’s have the roarer, by way of a finish—what d’ye say, my hearties ?” 

Up they all rose, and gathered together in the centre of the room, save Jem- 
my Ducks, who flourishing with his fiddle, commenced. 


Jack’s alive and a merry dog, 

When he gets on shore, 
He calls for his glass of grog, 

He drinks, and he calls for more. 

So drink, and call fur what you please, 

Until you've had your whack, boys ; 
We think no more of raging seas, 
Now that we’ve come back, boys. 
“Chorus, now—”’ 

With a whip, snip, high cum diddledy, 

The cog-wheels of life have need of much oiling ; 
Smack, crack—this is our jubilee ; 

Huzza, my lads! we'll keep the pot boiling. 

All the seamen joined in the chorus, which they accompanied both with their 
hands and feet, snapping thir fingers at whip and snip, and smacking their hands 
at smack and crack, while they danced round in the most grotesque manner, to 
Jemmy’s fiddle and voice ; the chorus ended in loud laughter, for they had now 
proved the words of the song to be true, and were all alive and merry. Ac- 
ane to the rules of the song, Jemmy now called out for the next singer, 

oble. 

Jack’s alive and merry, my boys, 
When he’s on blue water, 

In the battle’s rage and noise, 
And the main-deck slaughter. 

So drink, and call for what you please, 
Until you’ve had your whack, boys; 

We'll think no more of angry seas, 
Until that we go back, boys. 


Chorus.—With a whip, snip, high cum diddledy, 
The cog-wheels of life have need of much oiling ; 
Smack, crack—this is our jubilee ; 
Huzza, my lads! we'll keep the pot boiling. 
Jansen and Jemmy Ducks, after the dancing chorus had finished, 
Yack alive and merry, my boys, 
Ven he get him frau, 
And he vid her ringlet toys, 
As he take her paw. 
So drink, and cal! for vat you please, 
Until you hab your vack, boys ; 
Ve’ll think no more of angry seas, 
Till ve standen back, boys. 
Chorus, and laughter. 


With a whip, snip, high cum diddledy, 
The cog-wheels of life have need of much oiling ; 
Smack, crack—this is our jubilee ; 
Huzza, my lads! we’ll keep the pot boiling. 
Bill Spurey— 
Jack’s alive and merry, boys, 
When he's got the shiners ; 
Heh! for rattle, fun, and noise, 
Hang all grumbling whiners. 
Then drink, and call for what you please, 
Until you’ve had your whack, boys; 
We think no more of raging seas, 
Now that we’ve come back, boys. 
Chorus.—With a whip, snip, high cum diddledy, 
The cog-wheels of life have need of much oiling ; 
Smack, crack—this is our jubilee ; 
Huzza, my lads! we'll keep the pot boiling. 
“‘ Dick Short must sing.” 
“Yes,” replied Dick. 


Jack’s alive and full of fun, 
When his halk is crazy, 
As he basks in Greenwich sun, 
Jolly still, though lazy. 
So drink, and call fur what you please, 
Until you’ve had your whack, boys ; 
We'll think no more of raging seas, 
Now that we’ve come back, boys. 


Chorus.—With a whip, snip, high cum diddledy, 

The cog-wheels of life have need of much oiling ; 
Smack, crack—this is our jubilee ; 
Huzza, my lads! we’ll keep the pot boiling. 

As this was the last chorus, it was repeated three or four times, and with 
halluoing, screaming, and dancing in mad gesticulation. 

‘Hurrah, my lads,” cried Jemmy, ‘ three cheers and a bravo.” 

It was high time that they went on board; so thought Frau Vandersloosh, 
who trembled for her chandeliers ; so thought Babette, who had begun to yawn 
before the last song, and who had tired herself more with laughing at it; so 
| thought they all, and they sallied forth out of the Lust Haus, with Jemmy 
| Ducks having the advance and fiddling to them the whole way down to the boat. 
fortunately, not one of them fell into the canal, and in ten minutes they were 
all on board; they were not, however, permitted to turn into their hammocks 
without the important information being imparted to them, that Snarleyyow had 
disappeared.—[ T'o he continued. ] 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Camplell.—[ Continued from the last Albion. } 
LETTER xx. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, to hear of corporations’ vested rights and funds, 
proceeding from legacies for religious and charitable purposes, having been 
respected from age to age ainong a people so despotically governed as the Alge- 
rines. But there were limits tu the despotism even of a Dey of Algiers. It is 
true that when he took a fancy to a man’s head, he generally succeeded in get- 
ting it removed from his shoulders; and afterwards he took the same care of 
the beheaded man’s property that the conscientious bird takes of the silver spoon 
in the story of the ** Maid and the Magpie.” But the Dey could only be a civil 
aud not a religious robber. The Moors and the Turks in all the Regencies of 

Barbary, like all true believers in Mahometan countries, had a number of public 
foundations, both for piety and practical charity, which were enriched, from time 
to time, both by gifts and legacies. Over these foundations Religion threw its 
| guardian @gis, and Deys and Pashas were compelled to hold them in vene- 

ration. 7 
The most important of these institutions is that of Mecca and Medina :— 
** It contributes to the expense of supporting mosques in those sacred cities ; it 
| distributes charity tothe poor, ard it makes advances to Mussulmans,” says Genty 
| de Bussy, “* who wish to go as pilgrims to Mecca.” But it is strange, con- 
i 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 





sidering the general clearness and accuracy of that gentleman, to find him, 
after he has made this statemeat, referring us to a document which contradicts 
it, on the subject of pilgrims going to Mecca being assisted by the aforesaid in- 
stitution. 

This document is a series of questions addressed to the Mufti of Algiers 
respecting that endowment, together with the answers given to those ques- 
tions. 

One of the questions is, Do the Mussulmans of Algiers who go on a pilgrim- 
| age receive any assistance from the endowment of Meccaand Medina? The 
answer is, simply, No. 

The only way in which I can reconcile this seeming discrepancy, between 


that poor Mussulmans accidentally coming to Algiers from the holy cities may 
have been assisted to return home thither out of the Mecca and Medina fund; 
in which case, however, those paupers could hardly be called pilgrims from 
Algiers. 





De Bussy’s statement and the document to which he refers, is by supposing | 


But the most curious fact that meets us in the examinations of the OCukils, 


| i, €. the stewards of this Mahommetan fund, by the French * Intendant civil,” 
is, that Christians as well as Mussulmans were the objects of its charity. 

| Question put by the Intendant :—* In distributing the alms of this endow- 
| ment, do you establish distinctions among the poor, or are the distributions 
made indiscriminately to all who present themselves ?” 

Answer :—* Alms are distributed to each according to the misery and desti- 
tution of the applicant : and the circumstances of the applicant are inquired into 
and appreciated by the Oukil.” 


Another question :—* Are there fixed periods for the distributions, and how 
are they regulated ?” 

Answer :—** There are fixed periods for the distribution of alms; namely, 
the mornings of Monday and Tuesday. The poor are divided into three classes ; 
namely, the men, the women, and the Christians—each of the three classes re- 
ceives separately.” 

A charitable Algerine in the last century—honour be to his memory !—be- 
queathed a large sum to be laid out in bread for the Christian slaves on that 
day of the week when their allowance of food was the scantiest. It was pro- 
on to the religious protection of the above endowment that he confided his 
egacy. 

Well, whilst I know your heart is thankful that there are some redeeming 
traits in the Algerine character, let me not unintentionally lead you to too much 
indignation at the French, from supposing that they have cut off every stream ef 
charity towards the poorest class of the natives. No:—the Baron Pichon de- 
scribes the twice-a-week distributions of alms which he had himself seen; and 
which, I am confident, are still continued, though J have not witnessed them. 
At these distributions the Oukil sits in public with two assessors: a troop of 
perhaps two thousand indigents—mostly women carrying or leading infants— 
defiles before him ; and a pittance—would that I could say it was more, of about 
a sou and a half is doled out to each individual. Inthe olden time, whena sheep 
cost but fifteen-pence at Algiers, this sum was, perhaps, not much less than 
equivalent to the scantiest parish charity in England; but now that prices are 
raised, it is no wonder that the mendicants look gaunt. M. Pichon certainly 
means that this charity comes out of the Mecca endowment, for he says that 
the surplus, after the beggars have been served, is turned into the public trea- 
sury, and no longer goes to the Holy City, in order that the funds originally in- 
tended for the religious purpose may not be perverted from their destination and 
employed in paying for intrigues and insurrections against the French. With 
equal justice and humanity the Baron remarks that the enemies of France, who 
are abroad among the Mussulmans, could, by no stretch of ingenuity, invent 
means of fomenting native discontents more efficacious than this iniquitous de- 
tention of funds appropriated to religion. The French entered Algiers on the 
faith of the national religion being sacredly protected ; but this tribute to Mecca 
is a vital part of Islamism. It is very well to talk of Mahometan superstition, 
and if the people of Algiers should choose to become Protestant Mahometans let 
them getrid, if they will, of the tribute; but the French, without perjuring them- 
selves, cannot interfere with the tribute as it is now established. And be it re- 
marked that, in outraging the religion of a Mussulman, you are not interfering 
merely with his superstitious dogmas, but with the whole sources of his moral 
consolations. The Koran is the Mussulman’s code of laws and jurisprudence ; 
the compass that guides his actions in this world as well as his hopes towards 
the next. 

It is but fair to say, that although I despair of ever seeing justice done to the 
expatriated Turks, I have hopes that the sequestration of the corporation-funds 
will not be universally and permanently sanctioned bythe French. Baron Pichon 
says, ** That the sequestration on properties having special appropriation is only 
partial and nominal ; that the funds for supporting the mosques of Algiers, for 
example, have never been taken possession of.” So far so good; and though 
the name of mosques reminds me that one of the largest in the city was demolish- 
ed by the French, and another converted into a Catholic church (of course with- 
out consulting the inbabitants), yet for the former proceeding, violation of the 
treaty as it was, one can allow something like a palliation in looking at the im- 
provement which it has made upon Algiers. The demolition of the mosque 
and its adjacent buildings has enlarged the only public market-place in this 
| gloomy city, and opened a view from it towards the sea; it has therefore made 
the town healthier as well as pleasanter. Moreover, as long as the African 
Commission continues,* | shall not consider the question of the sequestrations 
as hopelessly at rest. 

But, without denying to M. Genty de Bussy the merit of having generally 
spoken with truth and candour on this subject, { cannot quite agree with him, 
that the French Government stands exculpated in the whole affair. ‘The 
French Government,” he says, ‘has never given its sanction to all the decrees 
of the Generals-in-chief, or to the acts of the intendants at Algiers.” This is a 
vague sort of exculpation. It may be that no one act of the French Government 
has sanctioned all the decrees of the Governors—at one sweep; but in Septem- 
ber, 1831, did not the French Minister-of-War send to Algiers an order for the 
sale of all the onerous domains in Algiers, with the exception of the property 
appropriated forthe mosques of Mecca and Medina! He made no other excep- 
tion to Clausel’s decree of the 7th of December, 1830, which sequestrated the 
houses, magazines, manors, and to all establishments whatsoever, under what 
title soever, having special appropriations. After this order of the War-minis- 
ter, it is needless to speak of the French Government never having sanctioned 
those iniquitous sequestrations ; but it is singular to find Mons. Pichon, just 
after he has admitted the existing sequestration to be in part only nominal, im- 
mediately adding, ** Mais le sequestre existe sur les biens de Mecque et Medina.” 
If he means any thing by this sequestration, he surely means that it is real, and 
not nominal. 

The truth seems to be, that in this meditated robbery of corporation property 
at Algiers, the French authorities on the spot have been about as timid as those 
at home, when they came to the practical point of executing the decrees of 1830 
and 1831. Mons. de Bussy himself is amusingly honest on this subject; I 
cannot but laugh when I find him confessing, ** The sequestration in Africa 
is quite a measure of exception, (une mesure lout exceptionelle)—a measure of 
public safety, in opposition to law (étrangére au droit), and which policy alone 
could make advisable.”” In other words, the apologist may have said, that, 
under certain circumstances, honesty is not the best policy—but policy 18 the best 
honesty. 

The Governor’s decree of the 10th of June, though made public, and sup- 
ported by a ministerial decision that came subsequently from Paris, has not re- 
ceived an entire execution. ‘*At no pericd,’’ he adds, * have the rules of 
| sequestration been rigorously applied, and it is only with a sort of timidity and 
| groping that those who are engaged in this business have gone on.” 

Now, Frenchmen, if you will be rogues, put a bold face upon the business. 
| Doas we did in England; when we heard of the Caffres being robbed of their 
cows, and bayoneted by our brave soldiers, our Members of Parliament went 
down to the House and maintained that the Caffres had been too mercifully 
used; but you are mealy-mouthed in this affair, and grope about in a game of 
blind-man’s buff at cheatery. 

Yet the French have, undoubtedly, done some good at Algiers; and as I have 
dealt so freely with their delinquencies, it will be but fair, in my next letter, to 
describe to you some of their Institutions which promise to foster civilization, 
and, like the red streaks in the sky afier a stormy evening, bespeak a pleasant to- 
! morrow. 
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LeTrer xx. 
| Before I mention a few French institutions, which may be considered as the 
seeds of civilization in Africa, allow me to advert to some speculations which [ 
| find in that shrewd writer Genty de Bussy, respecting the advantages which this 
| colony might derive from fostering a religious and commercial intercourse be- 
' tween it and Arabia. 
| The pilgrimages to Mecca have been in all ages of Islamism a principal 
| bond between Mahometan nations. It is but fair to believe that the promotion 
| of piety was not the only object which the legislator had in view when he en- 
| joined those pilgrimages to the faithful, but that he meant to civilize them by 
trade as well as to cement them by religion. At all events, in point of fact, 
cominerce sprung up out of this religious institution. 

A great many Mahometans used to visit Mecca both from the Regencies of 
| Barbary and more Western Africa, and returued to their homes with a halo of 
sanctity acquired by their pilgrimage which placed them distinctly in the highest 
| grade of society. ‘They re-entered their native cities in formal triumph :— 
| grand functionaries and sovereigns themselves were the first to welcome them 
with honour and to heap them with presents; processions went out to meet 
them and flowers were strewn before them on their path. Genty de Bussy 
remarks, as if it were a reproach to Coristianity, that only a few Christians, 
and those few merely from curiosity, visit Jerusalem, whilst multitudes of 
Mahometans flock to Mecea from piety ; but this establishes nothing as to the 
comparative sincerity of believers in the two faiths. Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
is no where enjoined in the Gospel of Christ, nor even recommended by him ; 
—he pronounced his kingdom to be not of this world. He came, therefore, 
to sanctify the earth in a spiritual not a material sense—not like bigots falsely 
calling themselves his followers—who hold up their hands to consecrate some 
spot of dirt and clay, or the stones and sticks that are built overit. His mission 
was to cleanse and consecrate the pure and immortal substance of the human 
soul :—hence, pure Christianity is exalted and philosophical ;—it enjoins no 
reverence to earthly localities or to earthly relics. 
| With these conceptions of the superiority of Christian over Mahometan 
| faith, 1 deny not your right to dispute abstractedly the propriety of favouring 





| * A Board appointed to inquire into the state of the African colony, and to give 
| in reports on the subject to Government. 
i 
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ilgri i ically, and let 
Mahometan pilgrimages to Mecca. But take the question practically, 
me ask you if there be any probability of bringing these Arabs and Kabyles to 
be pure, i. ¢., philosophical Christians ! There is none. You might make Metho- 


dists and jumpers of some of them, but that would not be making them pure— 


Christians. Were you to suggest that, at all events, we ought to cleanse them 
of their Mahometan superstition, I should say no; for their Mahometanism, at 


least, keeps them sober—and until you can make them pure Christians, better | 
make them the best Mahometans you can than leave them irrational and irre- | 


ligious barbarians. Such is almost the case of many of the Kabyles and Arabs. 


A sensible Moor of Algiers assured me that, for want of intercourse with more | 
civilized believers, whole native tribes, though believers in the Koran, are only | 
Therefore, | 


nominal Mahometans, and in practice fierce and immoral savages. 
I say, make the best Mahometans that you can of the Africans ; and the best 
way to civilize them is, to promote pilgrimages to Mecca and the commerce 
which from thence accrues. a 

A portion of the Algerine pilgrims to Mecca used to join the caravans that 
set out from Morocco, and which, traversing the sea of sand from west to east 
came at last to encamp under the walls of Cairo. 
called Fellahs, 7. ¢., those who cultivate the fertile plains inclosed between the 
ramifications of the grand chain of mountains to the south; as well as the 
Kabyles, the indomitable masters of the crests of Mount Atlas, and, in fine, the 
inhabitants of the cities and villages in the northern part of the Regency, when 
they wish to make the Mecea pilgrimage, come down to the principal ports of 
the coast, from whence they freight vessels for Alexandria. 


Algiers has thus been accustomed to see, every year, several ships depart | 


with pilgrims for the east ; and when any distinguished person was of the company 
the Dey gave them his own vessels to conduct them. 


I argue, that it would be the best policy of the French to remove every | 


obstacle in the way of pilgrimages from hence to Mecca. 
ships for conveying the pilgrims to Egypt at stated periods. 
their conveyance, M. Genty de Bussy thinks, might be defrayed out of the funds 
of the Mecca and Medina Institution. I have already quoted the evidence of 


They ought to equip 


that writer against himself with regard to those funds having been ever appro- | 
priated to the assistance of pilgrims going to the holy shrine from Algiers ; but 


it is of little importance from what source the French might derive the money 
advanced to pilgriims—for supposing them to be helped only as far as Egypt, 
the cost would be trifling; and in order to defray the rest of their journey, 
as well as to procure some articles of merchandise to dispose of in the east, 
the devout mosiems would be obliged to bring the products of their pastoral 
industry to the markets of Algiers, and thus to supply the French abundantly 
with provisions, as well as to purchase their goods imported from Europe. 

It would be supreme policy in the French to foster this intercourse between 


Algiers and Arabia; and to concert means not only for giving the pilgrims a | 


comfortable departure, but an equally comfortable return. Formerly, the pil- 
grims had covered places for stowing their merchandises at Algiers, as well as 
fountains of running water for refreshing their beasts. The suburb of Bab- 
Azoun once contained many of these caravanseries, but since the conquest they 
have disappeared and been rep!aced by military barracks and hospitals. It was 
important, no doubt, that the soldiers should be lodged; but it is equally so 
that they should be fed, and the best way to feed them is to attract the Arabs to 
the French markets. 

The French Government has been grossly inattentive to this subject. One 
would not wish them, to be sure, to imitate in all respects our policy with re- 
gard to the superstitions of India. It was carrying our complaisance too far to 
permit the burning of Indian widows. But still it is advisable as general policy 
to respect the native faith—and to restrain none ofits innocuous practices. ‘The 
only thing I ever heard said in favour of the French among the Moors was, that 
they thanked them for not allowing proselytizing fanatical preachers of Chris- 
tianity tocome amongst them. If such missionaries were allowed to settle 
here, their first converts would be the lowest scum of the people, who would 
embrace Christianity for the sake of getting drunk. 

One certain blessing which we have a right to look for from the settlement 
of the French in Africa, is the importation of medical and surgical art. It is 
true that the Mahometan doctrine of fatalism is opposed to the healing science, 


but we have a proof that that opposition is not invincible, in the fact of Bagdad | 


having been at one time the first medical school in the world; and in truth 
there is no superstition that can entirely eradicate man’s instinctive desire to 
have his death postponed, and his sickness mitigated. It is Lut fair to confess 
that the natives in the interior of the Regency have given no sort of encourage- 
ment for Evropean doctors to settle amongst them; on the contrary, several 
who had opened shops at Mascara and elsewhere, after exhibiting rainbows of 


But the Arabs, who are | 


The expense of | 


Se 





Bussy at 849. The number of deaths, I am sorry to find, has been very con- 
siderable ; but the care that is taken of the patients,—who cost the Govern- 
ment on an average little less than two shillings a head per day,—and the good 
report which the Kabyles and Arabs who have been healed in this asylum will 
necessarily spread throughout the Regency, must be deservedly beneticial to the 
French. . 

Whilst the French were in possession of Coleah, they humanely projected an 
| hospital for the Arabs ; and what is equally agreeable to relate, the Maraboots, 
or saints of the country, showed a strung interest in the project. This is the 
true way to conquer Africa. Of all apologues, that of the sun and the wind 
contending which should first make the traveller open his cloak, best illustrates 
the means of civilization ; and how beautiful is the spectacle uf charity uniting 
those whom religion separates ! : 

At Oran and at Bona civil hospitals are already ina state of formation, 

It is allowable also to hope that France will diffuse moral as well as medical 
knowledge over Algiers. I told you, what I still believe, that the Algerine 
Moors are a better-educated peuple than we generally suppose them to be in 
| Europe; that is, that all their children learn to read and write, and many of 
them to cast up accounts; nay, I have met with Arabs and Kabyles who could 
write and calculate by figures. But it is not contradicting this fact to add to it 
that a European child acquires infinitely more by learning to read than a little 
Mussulman can do under the present native mode of education. The European 
is taught language by grammar and principles ; the African here 1s taught only 
the words of the Koran—his master being too ignorant himself to explain even 
| the difference between a noun and a verb. The Algerine pedagogues are not 
| cruel, and they abstain from one odious mode of flageilation which still disgraces 
some of our schools: but still the rod is the schoolmaster’s sceptre in Algiers, 
| though he flourishes it over the shoulders of his pupils, instead of more ex- 
ceptionable parts. I have been witness to an hour’s tuition in an Algerine 

schvol. On my entrance I found the schoolmaster and bis scholars all pros- 
| trated in prayer upon the ground. I retired for some minutes until they had 
finished their devotions ; on re-entering, I found the boys all squatted, and bow- 
ing see-saw over their slates, some of them writing Arabic characters, and all 
| of them mumbling words which of course were those of verses of the Koran. 
Fora long time all went on smoothly; but at length [ recognized the truth of 


puerorum. ‘The oriertal gravity of the pupils began to relax, even to visible 
cachinnation and audible tittering. It was then that the schoolmaster went abroad, 
and by some well-timed hits he restored them to a state of serious and see-saw 
mumbling over the Koran. 

I repeat to you my belief, that there was no such thing as the Lancasterian 
system of tuition discovered in Algiers bythe French, but schools of mutual 


Bona. 
sulman. 

The following is no unpleasant statistic table of public tuition in the Regency, 
dated the first of July, 1834: 

At Algiers, taking in the village of Delhy-Ibrahim, and at Oran and Bona, 
| there are educated in gratuitous schools, on the mutual-instruction system, 317 

pupils, of whom a third are natives; 48 of these are students of the Arabic 

| languages. Of private institutions of education (of course not gratuitous), 
| there are two for boys, who fill them to the amount of 72; and four for girls, 
| three at Algiers and one at Oran, the pupils of which amount to 169. 
} Itis worth remarking that the Moors show themselves much more back- 
| ward than the Jews in availing themselves of the means of European instruc- 
| tion that have been thus opened up. ‘This is a pity, no doubt, for the Moors ; 
but it bespeaks also our praise for the Jews, and they will reap the advantage.— 
[To be continued.]} 


Those schools are open to the native children, both Jewish and Mus- 


marie 


Davictices. 


Foot, or Northumberland Fusileers, to bear on its colours and appointments, 


| in addition to any other badges or devices which may have heretofore been | 


authorised, the word ** Wilhelmstahl,”’ in commemoration of the gallantry 
| displayed by the Regiment when serving with the Allied Army, under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, at the battle of Groebenstein, on the 24th June, 
1762, particularly on the capture of a great number of prisoners belonging 
to the Grenadiers of France and the Regiment d’Aquitaine, in the woods of 


. . } he ot< 
coloured bottles in their windows, and pounding innumerable stuffs for the Wilhelmstahl. 


Libyan bowels, have been obliged to return for want of patients. It is true, 
moreover, that the simple habits of the barbarians make them more independent 


of doctors than the wine-drinking Europeans are generally apt to be; for, | 


though Apollo may be the God of physicians, itis Bacchus perhaps who mainly 
provides them with customers. Nevertheless the natives have several disorders 
to which they are peculiarly subject, and which no temperance can avoid, or 
indeed which abstemiousness itself tends to aggravate. ‘Thus, in the fevers 
arising from marshy miasmata, wine has been often found an efficacious medi- 
cine. I ought further to remark that almost all the Kabyles and Arabs who 
have come in contact with the French at Algiers have shown no reluctance to 
being relieved in a French hospital. They overcome their scruples of fatalism 
by arguing thus: ‘It was fated that I should be sick ;—it was fated that I 
should be carried to the French hospital ;—it was fated that the French doctor 
should feel my pulse, and make me show my tongue ;—it was fated that his ap- | 
prentice should bring me drugs that were to pass through my body, and restore 
me ,—all this was the will of God, or else it could not have happened.” 


} 
In speaking of disorders at Algiers, I ought rather to call them disorders in- 


cidental to the country, than peculiar to it, or inseparably connected with the | 
climate. The climate of the Regency is noxious only in particular parts. I | 
believe Algiers itself to be as healthful as the most of the towns in Europe. 
The sultriness of summer throughout the whole Regency 1s mitigated by north 
winds that come across the Mediterranean, as well as by the south-westers | 
which, traversing the table-lands on the double chain of mount Atlas, refresh 
the atmosphere with the breath of the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is true that in this country, as every where else where there are marshes, | 
there are fevers. 
on the plains of Sardinia,—nay, the cvasts of Holland and Essex—have but 
too much febrile celebrity ; and in like manner the evaporation from numerous 
swampy tracts on the Metidja plain along the river Arratch, in face of the 
southern and eastern line of the French cantonments, have been exceedingly 
fatal to their soldiery. The natives themselves who are enlisted as Zouaves in 
the French service suffer also from this marsh fever; but it is remarkable in 
how small a degree comparatively with the French 
men are seized with it, but only one out of four of the natives: the African 
Zouaves are a!so more speedily cured of it than Europeans and are less subject 
© renewed attacks. 

But there is nothing incurable in the swampiness of the Metidja. 


which it once derived from a young and beautiful princess. By digging chan- 
nels for its moisture, and by embanking its principal river, it would soon be con- 
verted from the head of Medusa to the breath and bloom of Hebe. The same 
may be said as to the perfect practicability of making Bona itse!f more healthful 
Human indostry is God's vicegerent, in sanatizing, if [| may dare to coin a 
word, the earth we tread, and the air we breathe. The French intend to drain | 
all the accessible marshes of the Regency—I hope they wil! neither trifle with 

this design, nor abandon it; for hum nity at large is interested in their civilizing | 
this part of Africa. Let them remember that there is no glory in merely intend- 
ing well, for hell itself they say is paved with good intentions. 

The Arabs themselves, as I have said, are beginning to open their eyes to the 
blessings of the healing art. I have before me a list—name and surnaine, of 
all the males and fernales who have received medical treatment from the sur- 
geon-major of the Zouaves in the months of March, April, and May of 1834. 
The number of patients was 274, of whom 233 were cured, 32 continued in 
the hospital till a later part of the year, and only 9 were found incurable. This 
gives one heart and hope as to future civilizatiun. I subjoina list of the rela- 
tive number of the diseases, as it forms an interesting document in the natural 
history of the native population. Of Abscess by Congestion, there were 2 
cases; of Mental Alienation, 1; Amaurosis, 1; Aphthe, 2; Ascitis Abdo- 
minals, 3; Bronchitis, 4; Cancerous affection, 3; Carious Bones, 5; Pul- 
monary Catarrhs, 2; Cataract, 1; Cephalitis, 2; Impeded Circulation in the | 
Limbs, 1; Enteritis, 6; Epilepsy, 1; Cutaneous Eruption, 1; Exostosis, 2; | 
Fevers, 46; Intermittent ones, 42: Quotidian ditto, 2; Putrid ditto, 1; De- 
structive ditto, 1; Submaxillary Fistula, 1; Boils,1; Fluxion, 1; the Itch, 2; ! 
Gastritis, 6; Gastro-Cephalitis, 1; Gastro-Enteritis, 4; Gastro-Pneumonitis, 
4; Inflammation of the Liver, 1; Neurosis, 1; Inflammation of the Matrix, | 
6; Ophthalmia, 40; Inflammation of the Ear, 4; Pneumonia, 3; Obstruction 
of the Spleen, 1; Rheumatic Affections, 15; Sciatica, 1: Scorbutic Affec- 
tions, 3; Schirrus, 1; Syphilitic Affections, 7: Scald-Head, 24; Tumours, 
2. Ulcers, 11; Uteritis, 1. The surplus of cases consisted of Wounds, Con- 
tusions, Fractures and Sores, the result of accidents. 

During the months of April and May, 1834, thirty-one Arabs of both sexes, 
‘ges varying from eighteen months to twenty years, have been vaccinated 

Independently of those patients who have been attended to by the Surgeon- 
major of the Zouaves, and independently also of their military hospital, the 
French have established in Algiers a civil hospital as well as a dispensary. To| 
the civil hospital are admitted French colonists, Jews, and Moslems, without | 
distinction. The number of patients 


of 


The Pontine marshes as well as those around Mantua, and |} 


Nine out of ten French- | 


That | 
plain, by a little industry, might be brought once more to deserve the name | 


| subject, Captain Back’s volume claims an extended notice as a most interesting 


, since the opening of the institution, in 
/ 


Age of the World.—A dissertation on the age of the world having been read 
before the Queen of Sweden, she said—* I believe it is with the world as with 
women, it hides its age.” 

Power of the Press.—But among those who most honourably distinguish 
themselves in the service of the people, advocating the cause which Milton 
advocated, and diffusing far and wide the principles that inflamed his mind, and 
rendered hii eloquent above all who have written in English, the gentlemen 
who conduct the better part of the public press deserve most of the country. 
What the Pulpit is in Religion, that is the Press in Civil Affairs. It is the 
weapon by the use of which liberty must ultimately stand or fall, with which 
she must hew down those stubborn prejudices that, at every step, obstruct her 
inovements ; and by inspiring a salutary terror in her opponents, command the 


| leisure necessary for building up that vast edifice of political wisdom, within 


which she may for the future entrench herself.—S¢. John’s Masterpicces of 
English Prose. 
| LOVE. 
Rme! inX TC, I will Dpict to U 
What love and fate A las! have ordered for to B: 
And tell B side, O! with a tearful eye to°VU 
The anguish of my AKN heart for U to C. 
U will observe, I had scarce reached my XIXth year, 
When deep in love I fell with rich Miss MR G, 
Just at the hour of twilight, when she did APR 
Divine, indeed, over a cupof Twan K T. 
In company with MR and Miss LN J, 
There was, B side myself U C at T. 
Her pretty sister LNR and 1 Miss K, 
To meet her brother Nry just come home from C. 


Sweet MR sat just opposite to me at T, 
Leering ber | about as if she knew her Q, 
“O! MR,” I Xclaimed, * your QIC, 

My P I'll mind, before I give my heart to U.” 


Here wasa chance, | thought my fortune it was made, 
And that I should XL for any I to C; 

But when A light was brought, I found sweet MR had 
But I 1 only in her head where 2 should B. 


“O MR,” I replied, “I now do C U R, 
Without XS, XSF ugly as can B; 
Indeed U.R, without Xception, much by far 
2 plain, with 2 [ in your bead, to do for me.” LB. 
, ’ 
Horse-Racing at Paris,—It has been calculated that Miss Annette, the filly 
n 
the 
Belgium where she has been entered 


The following was O'Connell's opinion of the House of Lords, extracted 
from an ** Address of the Irish Catholics to the Protestant Dissenters of Eng- 
land,” in 1827, drawn up by and published under the sign manual of Daniel 
O'Connell :-—** Englishmen '— You owe to your Catholic ancestors the institu- 
tion of that Legislative and Hereditary Peerage, which, whilst it is in its origin 


and intention calculated to form the glorious and legitimate incitement “ 4 
August. 


virtuous and patriotic action, sfands secure from the impulse of sudden factious 
movements, or from the controul of hasty popular excitement.” 


—— 

CAPT. BACK’S EXPEDITION. 

Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition to the Mouth of the Great Fish River, 
mn the years 1833, 1834, and 1835. By Captain Back, R.N. Illustrated 
by a Map and Plates. 8vo. Murray. 

Of all the voyages of discovery entered upon within our recollection, none 
engaged public interest so thoroughly as the Expedition, the fruits of which are 
before us. Independent of the natural anxiety to have solved the long-disputed 
problem—the existence or non-existence of a North-west passage—our sympa- 


Juvenal’s remark, that the teacher has an arduous task in watching fot manus | 





| recommended was that followed by the North-west traders to the Slave Lake— 


| thence to the north-eastward, in order to reach the Thlew-ee-choh-desseth (or 


Great Fish River), on the banks of which it was presumed that the party would 
find it advisable to pass the first winter; and their after movements were to be 
mainly guided by circumstances. In following with us the route they actually 
traversed, the accompanying map (an excerpt from the one published by the 
Geographical Society,) will be found serviceable. 


, Itwason Sunday, the 7th of February, 1833, that Captain Back embarked 
| from Liverpvol, accompanied by Mr. King, as surgeon and naturalist, and three 


| men, two of whom had served under Sir John Franklin. 


After a passage of 


| thirty-five days they arrived at New York, and they reached Montreal on the 


9th of April. We mention these unimportant particulars to keep the chain of 
dates unbroken. On the 25th, the adventurers were once again fairly under 
way—they sailed up the Ottawa, thence by a tributary stream to Lake Nipising 
descending the Riviere de St. Francis to Lake Huron, and reaching the Sault 
St. Marie on the llth May. On the 20th of the same month they arrived at 
Fort William, and exchanged the large canoes for smaller ones, better caicu- 
lated for the inland rivers. On the 6th of June, after having crossed the Lac de 
la Pluie, they reached Fort Alexander, on Lake Winnepeg. Here they receiy- 
ed efficient aid and co-operation from the officers of the Hudson's Bay Compa- 
ny, and starting thence on the 11th, reached Norway House, on the Jack River. 
Here they found some trouble in completing the number of their volunteers, the 
men, for the most part, demanding the same privileges and emoluments as had 
been granted to those who had shared in former and more munificently endowed 
expeditions. By the 28th of June, however, all was arranged, and they left 
Norway House. 

‘** June 28th.—This was a happy day forme; and as the canoe pushed off 
from the bank, my heart swelled with hope and joy. Now, for the first time, I 
saw myself in a condition to verify the kind anticipations of my friends. The 
preliminary difficulties had been overcome; I was fairly on the way to the ac- 
complishment of the benevolent errand on which I had been commissioned ; and 
the contemplation of an object so worthy of all exertion, in which I thought 
myself at length free to indulge, raised my spirits to a more than ordinary pitch 
of excitement.” 

Captain Back’s inquiries as to the position and the practicability of Thlew- 
ee-choh, were in some measure answered by Mr. Charles, the officer in charge 
of the Athabasca district, whom he encountered on his first day’s journey, and 





who had derived his information from an Indian chief, ‘*Le Grand Jeune 
Homme” The latter recommended the voyagers to try the Téhlon, a river 


| whose mouth was close to that of the Thlew-ee-choh, and was less hazardous 


instruction have been established, early after the conquest, at Algiers, Oran and | 


in its navigation. 
party. 

On the following morning a light breeze sprung up, which presently in- 
creased to a gale. 

‘* Nothing is more annoying to a sailor than to be wind bound on fresh water. 
‘On the wide ocean ranging,’ he is more resigned to the imperious will of the 
elements; but, tobe stopped for an indefinite time, within sight of birds and 
anime|s gamboling in the gale, is a species of annoyance which quite overcomes 
his philosophy: at least, it was so with me; so, to dispel the moody fit which 
was gathering, | drew ona pair of Esquimaux boots made of seal-skin, and, 
taking my gun, made the tour of a thickly wooded swamp, which was so inter- 
laced with undergrowth, willows, and fallen trees, that, when once in, I found it 
no casy matter to get outagain. In the exertion necessary for extricating my- 


The chief also expressed his anxiety to join the exploring 





self my restlessness found a vent, and the exercise soon restored my mind to 
its usual tone, and prepared it for other occupations. I returned to the tent 

thoroughly tired ; and, here reclining in the full ease of a voyageur, I amused 
myself with observing the odd assemblage of things around me. At my feet 
| Was a rolled bundle in an oil-cloth, containing some three blankets, called a 
| bed;—near it a piece of dried buffalo, fancifully ornamented with long black 
| hairs, which noart, alas! can prevent from insinuating themselves between the 


j teeth, as you laboriously masticate the tough, hard flesh ;—then a tolerably 


His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 5th Regiment of | 


| Montreal and Lake Winnipeg. 


|} clean napkin spread, by way of table-cloth, on a red piece of canvas, and sup- 
porting a tea-pot, some biscuit, and a salt-cellar ;—near this a tin plate, close 
by a square kind of box or safe, of the same material, rich with a pale greasy 
ham, the produce of the colony at Red River ;—and, last, the far-renowned 
peminican, unquestionably the best food of the country for expeditions such as 
ours. Behind me were two boxes, containing astronomical instruments, and 
a sextant lying on the ground ;—whilst the different corners of tie tent were 
occupied by washing apparatus, a gun, Indian shot pouch, bags, basins, and an 
unhappy-looking japanned pot, whose melancholy bumps and hollows seemed 
| to reproach me for many a bruise endured upon the rocks and portages betwixt 
Nor was my crew less motley than the 
furniture of my tent. It consisted of an Englishman—a man from Stornaway, 
—two Canadians,—two Metifs (or half-breeds),—and three Troquois Indians: 
Babel could not have produced a worse confusion of unharmonious sounds than 
was the conversation they kept up.” 

On the Ist of July, they were delivered from this durance vile; and reached 
Pine Island Lake on the 6th. Hence Mr. King started with the two bateaux, 
—the Captain following on the 7th, who overtook him on the Sturgeon River, 
or (so called from its interrupted rapids) the Riviere Maligne. On the 17th, 
they arrived at the Isle 4 la Crosse, where some further arrangements were 
made, pemmican, dogs, &c. &c. were embarked. They then entered Buffalo 
Lake, which deserves, it would seem, as bad name as the last-mentioned 
stream :-— 

‘* Few persons have ever completed the long traverse of this deceitful lake, 
without being favoured with a breeze that endangered their lives. I had been 
caught before ; yet, from the unruffled smoothness of its wide surface, I began 
to fancy that we were now to be exempted from the usual compliment. The 
men sung and paddled with energy, the fitful cry of a slightly wounded bittern, 


| which lay at the bottom of the canoe, serving for an accompaniment ; and we 


had gained the centre of the traverse, when suddenly a gentle air was felt 
coming from the well-known quarter of the Buffalo Mountain. ‘The suspicious 
guide would now no longer permit even the customary rest of a few minutes to 
recover strength, but urged the crew to exertion; and they, ever and anon look- 
ing towards the blue summits of the mountain with something of a superstitious 


glance, made our light bark skim over the water like a thing impelled by wings. 


| 
} 


| 


A dark cloud rose from behind the mountain, and began to expand towards the 
zenith; little gusts of wind foilowed ; and in less than half an hour we were in 
the midst of a thunder-storm, that raised a sea from which there was no escape 
but by hoisting a shred of a sail, and running through breakers to the nearest 
lee land.” 

On the 21st, the Captain observes, 

** After labouring, with frequent halts, through the thick woods, we came sud- 


! denly upon the spot froin which the picturesque and beautiful view from Por- 


tage la Loche bursts upon the sight. A thousand feet below, the sylvan land- 


| scape lay spread before us,to the extent of thirty-six miles, in all the wild 


luxuriance of its summerclothing. Even the most jaded of the party, as he 


| broke fromthe gloom of the wood on this enchanting scene, seemed to forget 


his weariness, and halted involuntarily with his burden, to gaze for a moment, 


| with a sort of wondering admiration, on a spectacle so novel and magnifi- 
® 


| 


| derness around me. 


elonging to Lord Seymour, has already won for her owner stakes and bets to 
amount of 700,000 fr. (£28,000,) at the different races in France and | 





thies as men were enlisted, our hearts went forth with the gallant ones who 
braved perils by land and sea in search of their lost comrades; and it will be | 
remembered, with what eagerness was gathered and given forth all tidings which 
assured us of their safety, or threw light upon the progress of their wanderings ; | 
and with what honest gladness we, among the foremost, announced their safe | 
return. But, laying aside all question as to the importance and interest of the 


narrative of strange and perilous adventure, set forth in a straightforward manly 
spirit. 

It is not necessary here minutely to recapitulate the objects of the Expedi- 
tion; we may, however, remind the reader, that the first was the safety of Ross | 
and his companions ; the second, and subordinate, a survey of the coast lying 


| closely as we have hitherto done. 


cent. * 

*‘ There is something appalling in the vastness of a solitude like th's. I had 
parted from my companions, and was apparently the only living being in the wil- 
Almost unconsciously I reloaded my gun; and then, step- 
ping cautiously along the narrow ridge of the descent, glided silently into the 
valley, as if afraid to disturb the genius of the place. It was a positive comfort 
to hear, now and then, the hollow tread of the men as they passed rapidly through 
the thicket which screened them from sight ; and when the white tent was pitch- 
ed, and the curling smoke rose through the dense green of the forest, it seemed 
as if the spell of the desert was broken, and the whole landscape was suddenly 
animated into life and cheerfulness.” 

At the Pine portage they encountered Messrs. M‘Leod and Stuart, the former 
of whom proveda zealous and valuable asssistant to the expedition. On the 
29th of July they reached Fort Chippewyan; leaving it again on the Ist of 
On the 4th they met, on Salt River, with a tribe of Indians, of an ap- 
pearance more peculiar than pleasing :— 

“The tout ensemble of these * people,’ as they, with some vanity, style 
themselves, was wild and grotesque in the extreme. One canoe in particular 
fixed my attention ; it was small even for a canoe ; and how eight men, women, 
and children, contrived to stow away their legs, in a space not more than large 
enough for three Europeans, would have been a puzzling problem to one unac- 
quainted with the suppleness of an Indian’s unbandaged limbs. ‘l'here, how- 
ever, they were, in a temperature of 66°, packed heads and tails like Yarmouth 
herrings—half naked—their hair in elf-locks, long and matted—filthy beyond 
description—and all squalling together. ‘To complete the picture, their dogs, 
scarce one degree below them, formed a sort of body guard, on each side of the 
river ; and as the canoe glided away with the eurrent, ail the animals together, 
human and canine, set up a shrill and horrible yell.” 

From these uncouth people, Mr. M‘Leod contrived to elicit some informa- 
tion concerning the Thlew-ee-choh : like the “ Grand Jeune Homme,” they 
recommended the party to try its larger neighbour, the Téh-lon 

On the 8th of August Captain Back reached Fort Resolution, on the Great 
Slave Lake. Shortly after he started in search of the much-talked-of, and much- 
condemned river in question, which the natives appear to speak of with almost 
a superstitious dread ; and here, as we are getting beyond the cognizance of 


j most biographers, it would serve no good purpose to follow the party's route so 


We shall therefore content ourselves with 
referring our readers to the map, and giving them scattered extracts of adven- 


June 25, 
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ture. Here is an Indian group, encountered on the Cha-bilka, a stream flowing 
from the Salt River :— ; 

“The successful hunters, apparently not a little vain of their prowess, were 
either lying at full length on the grass, whiffing the cherished pipe, or lounging 
on their elbows, to watch the frizzling of a rich marrow bone, the customary | 

erquisite of their labours. Women were lighting or tending the fires, over | 
P nich were suspended rows @f thinly sliced meat,—some screaming to thievish | 
dogs making free with the hunt, and others with still louder screams endeavour- | 
ing to drown the shrill cries ef their children, wko, swaddled, and unable to 
ctir, were half suffocated with the smoke; while, to complete the scene, eight | 
or ten boys at play were twining their copper-celoured bodies over and under | 
some white bark canoes, like so many land dolphins. * * J 

« A clump of trees had prevented me from observing another group, consist- 
ing of La Prise and his followers. He had undertaken to paddle my half-sized 
canoe to the other end of the lake; but finding, as he said, that two persons 
were required to keep her free from water, he had wisely put on shore to repair 
her. After that operation, twelve of them, with several dogs, squeezed them- 
selves into her, and yet managed so well, thet he had hard werk to keep way 
with them. On parting from the Indians, we were supplied with fresh meat. 
One of them, to show his respect, put ona surtout that he had purchased at the 
Fort. The coat was unbuttoned; and, as he was unprovided with inexpres- 
sibles, the effect was extremely comical. It is curious, by the way, to observe 
that the notion of testifying respect by appearing in full dress, if in this 
case the term can be properly applied, is not confined to drawing-rooms and 





Che Albiow. 


given with apparent cheerfulness for the use of the fort, finally removed all ap- 
prehension. Two Canadians, who had accompanied him, left early on their 
return ; and, in an hour after, he followed their steps. The Indians watched 
him until he was hid by the woods ; then grasped their guns, and by a short cut 
gained a spot favourable to their purpose before any of the three had arrived. 
Cowering in ambush within ten paces of the track, they waited for their ap- 
proach, and at a given signal fired, and brought down two ef the unsuspecting 
travellers. The third fled, and was pursued with savage yells by the infuriated 
Indians. Fear added wings to the Canadian ; and having outstripped the fore- 
most, he hid himself breathless and exhausted among some rocks. ‘The Indians 
rushed past without perceiving him, and having reached the house, broke 
furiously into the apartment of the gentleman, who had not yet risen, and 
Se neg him with the horrors he had caused, instantly deprived him 
of life. 

* Their vengeance being thus horribly satiated, they returned to the woods, 
without committing the slightest act of spoliation. The Canadian and another 
man, whom, strange to say, they did not molest, hastened to the neighbouring 
posts, with an account of this shocking catastrophe. Fresh parties were estab- 
lished at the same station, and the perpetrators of the murder were finally hunted 
| down by the people of their own tribe,—a melancholy but salutary lesson not 
Only to the red man but to the white.” 

The observatory was completed by the middle of October, and meteorological 
observations commenced : by the latter end of the month, the river and the border 
of the lake were frozen over, but the weather was singularly mild, and this 





courts.” | caused the deer to remain in the barren lands, and contributed to the unparal- 
The daily progress of the party was now diversified by hunting adventures, | lelled sufferings of the Indians, who continued to pour in upon the cottage in the 


and (less agreeable) squabbles among the voyageurs. On the 17th of August, 
the Indians alarmed, itis supposed, at the weight of the baggage, began to 


waver in their descriptions of the position of the rivers in question, and to | 


represent the portages of the intervening country as altogether impracticable. 
On the 18th the party arrived at the Hoar-Frest River, whose rocks and rapids 
were more picturesque (in witness whereof we have two beautiful illustrations, ) 
than welcome. " 

« August 20.—The thermometer had fallen to 36°, and at four A. M., as soon 
as the sunken rocks, and other impediments to our progress, could be distin- 
guished, we got away, and went on cheerily enough, until interrapted by a rapid, 
which was succeeded by so many more, that fer the best part of the morning we 
did little else than lighten the canoe and drag it up with a line ; at length a fall! 
of twenty feet obliged us to carry both canoe and baggage. This passed, other 
rapids presented themselves ; until finally the canoe got so seriously damaged 
by the shocks, as to make us hasten on shore to avoid sinking. The unhappy 
interpreter had been unable to take any share in the work, end was evidently 
suffering severe pain, which he begged of me te assuage. I kad only a box of 
common pills, and some brandy, neither of which could be prudently applied to 
a case which seemed to require the skill and attention of a professional man. 
The poor fellow, however, persisted in his belief that I could relieve him, not 
doubting that anything under the name of medicine would answer the purpose. 


I yielded, therefore, to his importunity, and indulged him, first with the con- 


| wiiderness :— 
| *‘* Amongst other fancies, they began to imagine that the instruments in the 
observatury, concealed from every one but Mr. King and myself, were the mys- 
| terious cause of all their misfortunes: nor were they singular in their opinion; 
| for on one occasion, when taking the dip, &c. two of the voyageurs listened, and 
hearing only a word at intervals, such as Now! Stop! always succeeded by a 
| perfect silence, they looked at each other, and with significant shrugs, turning 
| hastily away from the railing, reported to their companions that they verily be- 
| heved I was ‘ raising the devil.’” 
| On the 15th of November, the party took possession of Fort Reliance, though 
hardly with a house-warming; as the dread of short commons began to press 
upon them, which was, however, in some measure, mitigated by the arrival of 
the reader’s old acquaintance, Akaitcho, with a little meat—still, however, they 
were beset by hungry Indians, who seem on the whole to have been patient and 
reasonable. Some of their superstitions are curious. One day a middle-aged 
woman, with a girl about six years old, came to claim protection from the stran- 
gers, having stepped over a hunter’s gun in the night, and thus taken away its 
fatality—a sort of backward reading of the legend of * Der Freischiitz.”” The 
| winter, we imagine, must have passed drearily enough; but the Captain makes 
light of difficulties, and talks of a pemmican dinner on Christmas Day, with 
thankful heartiness. ‘The cold too must have been intense as the season ad- 
vanced. 


tents of the box, which made bim worse ; and next with the contents of the bot- | “On the 4th of February, the temperature was 60° minus, and, there being 
tle, which made him better. | at the same time a fresh breeze, was nearly insupportable. Such, indeed, was 


“*Scarcely was the canoe repaired, and our labour recommenced, when we | 
were involved in fresh troubles, by a most intricate channel of deep water, thick- | 
ly studded with sharp angular rocks, sometimes so close together as barely to | 


the abstraction of heat, that, with eight large logs of dry wood in the fireplace of 
a small room, I could not get the thermometer higher than 12° plus. Ink and 
paint froze. I made an attempt to finish a sketch, by placing the table as near 


allow of a passage. ‘The stream having at this part a considerable fall, rushed | the fire as I could bear the heat; but a scratchy mark, and small shining par- 


between or bubbled over them, with a force that almost swept the hauling men 
off their legs; and no sooner bad they with great resolution surmounted this 


difficulty, than a fresh demand was made on their energy by the appearance of | 


three distinct falls, rising like huge stepa to the height of forty-five feet. Again, | 
therefore, the whole ma/ériel was to be carried, much to the annoyance of the 

crew, tv whom, on such oceasions, the sickness of any of their companions is a 

matter of serious importance. One or two more rapids, and a narrow fall of | 
twenty feet, terminated the ascent of this turbulent and unfriendly river. No- 
thing, however, can be more romantically beautiful than the wild scenery of 
its course. High rocks beetling over the rapids like towers, or rent into the 
most diversified forms, gay with various coloured mosses, or shaded by over- | 


ticles at the point of the sable, cenvinced me that it was useless. The sextant 
cases, and boxes of seasoned wood, principally fir, all split. Nor was the sensa- 
tion particularly agreeable to our persons; the skin of the hands especially 
became dry, cracked, and opened into unsightly and smarting gashes, which we 
were obliged to anoint with grease. On one occasion, after washing my face 
within three feet of the fire, my hair was actually clotted with ice, before [ had 
time todry it. From these facts some idea may, perhaps, be formed of the ex- 
cessive cold. It seemed to have driven all living things from us; we had been 
accustomed to see a few white partridges about; but even these, hardy as they 
are, had disappeared. Once, indeed, a solitary raven, whose eroak made me 
run out to look at him, swept round the house, but immediately winged his 


hanging trees—now a tranquil pool, lying like a sheet of silver—now the dash | flight to the westward. Nothing but the passing wind broke the awful solitude 


and foam of a cataract,—these are a part only of its picturesque and striking fea- 
tures.’ 

On the 29th of August, Captain Back was rewarded for his labours and suf- 
ferings, by discovering Sussex Lake, the source of the Thiew-ee-choh, the object 
of their anxious search ; others of the party, who shortly after came up, had 
falien on the river in another spot, and described it as being large enough for 
boats. On the following day the travellers continued their progress—it was im- 
possible, however, for them to proceed much further, owing to the succession 
of rapids they encountered, the decayed state of their canoe, ** which was too 
weak to run, and too rickety to be carried over,’’ and the lateness of the season. | 
At Musk-Ox Lake, then, they had no choice, save to retrace their steps, meet- 
ing by the way with few adventures save such as have already been indicated in 
our extracts; a chance meeting with the Indians, severe fatigue in the passage | 
of some portage, or rapid, (the latter, on the Ah-hel-dessy, being more than 
usually frequent and dangerous,) or the minor annoyances of musquitoes and 
sand-flies. Some points of character, however, in their native guides, come out 
inthe course of these wanderings. Here is a hunting episode. The Indian 
having caught sight of a solitary bear, instantly seized a gun, and went with De | 
Charloit in pursuit. 

“The rock and valley favoured their approach; and, though Bruin was on 
the look-out, and, raising himself on his hind legs, stretched out his neck, with , 
a sort of waltzing motion, sniffing the wind suspiciously, all his care was in- 
effectual—in ten minutes he was lying dead, at the foot of the precipice over | 
which he rolled as he fell. Maufelly immediately ran to some willows ; and, | 
having cut a branch and trimmed it into a skewer, he fixed it into the bear's 
mouth, in such a manner as to keep the jaws fully extended ; which, he assured 
me, with much gravity, would grevent its biting, as many of its kind had been 
known to do, and as his own father had found to his cost. To that hour, he 
said, he bore the marks of one which he thought had been dead, and was deli- 
berately preparing to cut up; when, to his great horror, it seized him by the leg. 
Aware of their obstinacy of belief in all matters connected with hunting, or re- 
lating to the animals with which they were familiar, I made no vain attempts to 
convince them of their errors, however ridiculeus, but listened patiently, and 
without comment, to their stories ; but my steersman was so much diverted at 
the gaping countenance of Bruin, that he gave lvose to his mirth; which so 
annoyed the Indian, that, with a glance of ineffable contempt, not unmixed with 
anger, he muttered in his guttural language, * The white man did not laugh in the 
rapid.’ He then set down and smoked his pipe, while his companion expertly 
stripped uff the skin, and placed the meat in cache, to be sent for at a future op- 
portunity. I could not avoid remarking the minute curiosity with which the 
operator inspected the entrails, the haste with which he threw over his shoulders 
a portion that he had lopped off, carefully refraining to look in that direction, 
and the smile which played over his features at beholding the stomach filled with 
berries. ‘C'est leur facon,’ said the interpreter to my inquiry, who, notwith- 
standing the philosophic tenor of his answer, was evidently as interested in the 
scrutiny as the Indian himself. By the same ‘ facon,’ I learned that reindeer had 
no gall-bladder in the region of the liver, nor any where else, that they could 
discover ; a fact of which I have no hesitation in confessing my previous igno- 
rance, but which was subsequently verified by the anatomical examination of Mr. 
King.” 

Early in September the party reached the eastern extremity of the Lake, 
where Mr. M’Leod had undertaken to build their winter quarters. The sight of 
shelter, though but the frame-work of a huuse, must have been welcome to men 
SO weary as our travellers; the insects, too, we are told, had attacked them with 
such voracity, that ‘* their faces streamed with blood as if leeches had been ap- 
plied.” 

“* We were ranged in single file, the men having, of their own accord, fallen 
into that order ; and, with our swollen faces, dressed and laden as we were, some 
carrying guns, others tent poles, &c., we must have presented a strangely wild 
appearance, not unlike a group of robbers on the stage.” 

Here, then, the party prepared to pass the winter. Mr. King, joined on the 
17th of September with the two bateaux, and the house was presently com- 
pleted. Scarcely, however. were they settled in it, when they were visited by 
a party of Indians, on a begging errand ; others flocked in during October, literally 
in @ starving state. The Captain well remarks, that there is no reasoning with 
hunger, and cites a melancholy catastrophe, which had recemtly taken place, to 
show that the Indian makes no exception to the general rule. 

“* At one of the Company's posts in the northern department, where the ani- 
mals, as in our case, were so scarce that the natives could not procure subsistence, 
they threw themselves on the generosity of the gentleman in charge, and re- 
quested a small proportion of the meat out of his well-stocked store, to enable 
them to recruit their strength for fresh efforts inthe chase. They were denied ; 
and returned dejected to their wintry abode. Now and then a moose deer was | 
killed, but long was the fasting between; and in those intervals of griping pain, 
the inhospitality of the white man was dwelt upon with savage indignation, 
which at last vented itself in projects of revenge. An opportunity presented 
itself in the arrival at their lodges of the interpreter, who had been despatched 
from the factory to see what they were doing. This man had not been popular 
with them before, and the part he had taken in the late transaction had aggra- 
vated the feeling against him. Of this he was himself aware ; and beinga half- 
breed, was not without the cautious suspicion which is characteristic of the abo- 


of this barren and desolate spot.” 

With the continuance of the famine, came out the darker features of the 
savage character, and a tale of cannibalism is told from hearsay, which we are 
glad not to have room for. Asa set-off against its selfish and unnatural eruelty, 
itis only fair to mention the good faith and good conduct of Akaitcho, who 
continued an efficient and trusty ally during the whole of this fearful season. 
' About the middle of February, Maufelly, the Indian guide, arrived, with the 
acceptable load of four deer. Captain Back’s management, during these times 
of privation,—which we ‘‘ who sit at home at ease’’ cannot but contemplate as 
through a diminishing glass,—was admirable; he seems to have inspired all 
about him with his own cheerful activity. ‘Towards the middle of March, he 
heard that his former faithful and affectionate companion, Augustus, the 
Esquimavux interpreter, had set forth from Fort Resolution to join the expedi- 
tion—alas! never to reach it. A pleasanter entry is found on the 25th of 
April :— 

“April 25th-—This was the anniversary of our departure from La Chine. 
We were talking for about the hundredth time of those kind persons who had 
come so far to see us away, and had began to speculate on their different oc- 
cupations at that very hour, when we were interrupted by a sharp and loud 
knock at the door. The permission to come in was unnecessary, for the person 
followed the announcement before the words could be uttered, and wiih the 
same despatch thrust into my hands a packet, which a glance sufficed to tell me 
was from England. ‘ He is returned sir!’ said the messenger, as we looked at 
him with surprise. ‘What! Augustus—thank God!’ I replied, quickly. 
‘Captain Ross, sir—Captain Ross is returned.’ ‘Eb! are you quite sure! is 
there no error! where is the account from!’ The man paused, looked at me, 
and pointing with his finger, said, ‘You have it in your hand, sir.’ It was so; 
but the packet had been forgotten in the excitement and hurry of my feelings. 
Two open extracts from the Times and Morning Herald contirmed the tidings ; 
and my oflicial letter, with others from the long-lost adventurers themselves— 
from Captain Maconochie, Mr. Garry, Governor Simpson, and many other 
friends, English and American, removed all possible doubt, and evinced, at the 
same time, the powerful interest which the event had awakened in the public, 
by a great proportion of whom the party bad long since been numbered among 
the dead. To me the intelligence was peculiarly gratifying, not only as verifying 
my previously expressed opinions, but as demonstrating the wisdom as well as 
the humanity of the course pursued by the promoters of our expedition, who 
had thereby rescued the British nation from an imputation of indifference which 
it was far indeed from meriting. In the fulness of our hearts, we assembled 
together, and humbly offered up our thanks to that merciful Providence, which 
in the beautiful language of Scripture hath said, ‘Mine own will I bring again, 
as I did sometime from the deeps of the sea.’ The thought of so wonderful a 
preservation overpowered fur a time the common occurrences of life. We had 
but just sat down to breakfast; but our appetite was gone, and the day was 
passed in a feverish state of excitement. Seldom, indeed, did my friend Mr. 
King or | indulge in a libation, but on this joyful occasion economy was for- 
gotten; a treat was given to the men, and for ourselves the social sympathies 
were quickened by a generous bowl of punch.” 

Captain Back now determined on proceeding with one boat instead of f1vo, 
selecting the best men for his crew. Preparations were accordingly made, and 
his boats and stores transferred to the Thlew-ee-choh, and on the 5th of June 
the party took leave of their winter habitation, taking a northerly direction 
through the woods: in the course of the following day they had reached 
Artillery Lake. Their second journey was marked by severe hardship—a rugged 
ungenial country—storms and famine. On the 16th of June— 

** The thermometer stood at 33°, with snow, and a raw cold wind that pierced 
through us in spite of cloaks or blankets. It was two o’clock in the morning ; 
and, as I had not yet dined, certain internal gnawings began to intimate the 
propriety of supplying the organs of digestion with some occupation which 
might keep them from quarrelling among themselves. Oh! thought I, fora 
cheerful fire, and a warm comfortable meal! Accordingly, having managed to 
collect a beggarly account of wet branches, we applied ourselves, with laudable 
zeal, to ignite and blow them into a flame. The moses and shrubs were 
saturated, and would not burn; but it was fondly imegined that, by dint of 
perseverance and relieving each other quickly, the dwarf birch might be im- 
portuned into a blaze. We puffed, and it smoked—again, and it lighted—still 
more, and it went out ; the puffing was renewed—it looked cheerful, and wanted 
only a little more coaxing. ‘The least thing at the distance of a yard. ‘ Mind 
what you're about,’ cried another,—‘ there! it will go out,—it’s all over.’ ‘Oh! 
get out of the way, let me come,’ bawled a third : and thrusting himself forward, 
applied himself to the work with such vigour and force of lungs, that the few 
embers yet living flew scattered about like the sparks of an exploded cracker. 
‘We cannot make a fire,’ said my servant to me, who had been latterly a 
passive though not an uninterested spectator of the proceeding ; ‘but I have 
brought you some pemmican and a little cold water, Sir.” 

The 24th of the same month is duly honoured is remembrance as “‘a warm 
day.” On the Ist of July the party came upon an encampment of Indians, 
with their old cry of ** Etthen-oolah, etthen-ta-houty”—* no deer, the deer are 
gone away,” and a petition for tobacco, on the plea that they were “ hungry for 
a smoke.” On the 2nd they ran through a small lake past Haywood range,—a 
considerable chain of hills. On the 4th Captain Back parted company with Mr 


riginal. Still the wonted familiarity, and the friendly pipe that greeted his | M’Leod and Akaitcho, who prognosticated all manner of evil to be expected in 


eutrance into the principal lodge, diminished his fears; and a little dried meat, | 
i 


a course duwn a river so little known as the Thiew-ee-choh ; and, in truth, the 
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rapids appear to have been formidable enough to justify bis apprehension. ‘“ To- 
wards the close of the day's journey” (on the 13th) ‘the country assumed a 
more mountainous and imposing appearance, but continued rugged and desolate.” 
On the 15th, however, “the mountains had dwindled to bills,” and the party 
had entered a lake named after Captain Beechey. On the 16th they reached a 
point where the stream was swelled by another from the eastward, as broad as 
the Thames at Westminster Bridge. Further tributaries increased its 
volume as they proceeded ; but we presently hear again of dangers and obstruc- 
tions :— 

“Early in the following morning we pushed outinto the beginning of the 
rapids, when the boat was twirled about in whirlpools against the oars; and but 
for the amazing strength of M’Kay, who steered, it must inevitably have been 
crushed against the faces of the protruding 1ocks. As we entered the defile, 
the rocks on the right presented a high and perpendicular front, so slaty and 
regular that it needed no force of imagination to suppose them severed at one 
great blow from the opposite range ; which, craggy, broken, and overhanging, 
towered in stratified and many-coloured masses far above the chafing torrent. 
There was a deep and settled gloom in the abyss—the effect of which was 
heightened by the hollow roar of the rapid, still in deep shade, and by the 
screaming of three large hawks, which frightened from their aérie were hovering 
high above the middle of the pass, and gazing fixedly upon the first intruders on 
their solitude : so that I felt relieved as it were from a load when we once 
more burst forth into the bright sunshine of day. The boat was then allowed 
to drive with the current, the velocity of which was not less than six miles an 
hour, among whirlpools and eddies, which strangely buffeted her about. The 
men, glad to rest from their oars, was either carelessly looking at the objects 
which they passed, or whiffing the ever welcome pipe, when something was 
seen swimming a little ahead, which was taken for a young fawn. .As we 
nearly touched it in passing, the bowman, almost without looking, stretched out 
his hand to gtasp it ; but drew it inagain as quick as lightning, and springing 
up for the boat-hook, called out, ‘ D—n it, it has bit me! it’s a fox.’ I would 
not allow it to be fired at; and Reynard gained the bank, and skipped about as 
if enjoving the trick he had played.” 

On the 19th the current of the river was lost in a large lake, (Lake Pelly) 
which was itself blocked with unbroken ice. On the 2lst, by a series of 
mancuvres through the ice, and portages, they reached another splendid sheet 
of water, christened Lake Garry, and terminating in a rapid, or rather a succes- 
sion of rapids, which whirled them along, at imminent peril to their crazy boat. 
These brought them to Lake Macdougall, a third sheet of water, which surpassed 
all that they had yet discovered. The scenery, too, is here described as unusual- 
ly splendid :— 

‘ Bending short round to the left, and in a comparatively contracted channel, 
the whole force of the water glided smoothly but irresistibly towards two stu- 
pendous gneiss rocks, from five to eight hundred feet high, rising like islands on 
either side. Our first care was to secure the boat in a small curve to the left, 
near which the river disappeared in its descent, sending up showers of spray. 
We found it was not one fall, as the hollow roar had led us to believe, buta suc- 
cession of falls and cascades, and whatever else is horrible in such ‘confusion 
worse confounded.’ It expanded to about the breadth of four hundred yards, 
having near the centre an insulated rock about three hundred feet high, having 
the same barren and naked appearance as thuse on each side. From the pro- 
jection of the main western shore, which concealed the opening, issued another 
serpentine rapid and fall; while to the right there was a strife of surge and rock, 
the roar of which was heard far and wide. The space occupying the centre 
from the first descent to the island was full of sunken rocks of unequal heights, 
over which the rapid foamed, and boiled, and rushed with impetuous and deadly 
fury. At that part it was raised into an arch; while the sides were yawning 
and cavernous, swallowing huge masses of ice, and then again tossing the splint- 
ered fragments high into the air.” 

By the 25th the river was a mile broad. A day or two afterwards, the voya- 
gers began to notice traces of the Esquimaux,; and, after having passed a fourth 
lake (Lake Franklin), they encountered a party of them, little differing, as far 
as we can recollect, from those *‘foregathered with’? by former travellers. 
Here, however, is the written portrait of a lady, which accompanies her sketched 
likeness :—- 

‘The women were much tattooed about the face and the middle and fourth 
fingers. The only lady whose portrait was sketched was so flattered at being 
selected tur the distinction, that in her fear lest I should not sufliciently see 
every grace of her good-tempered countenance, she intently watched my eye ; 
and, according to her notion of the part I was penciling, protruded it, or turned 
it so as to leave me no excuse four not delineating it in the full proportion of its 
beauty. Thus, seeing me look at her head, she immediately bent it down ; 
stared portentously when I sketched her eyes; puffed out her cheeks when their 
turn arrived ; and, finally, perceiving that I was touching in the mouth, opened 
it to the full extent uf her jaws, and thrust out the whole length of her tongue. 
She had six tattooed lines drawn obliquely from the nostrils across each cheek ; 
eighteen from her mouth across her chin and the lower part of the face; ten 
small ones, branching like a larch tree trom the corner of each eye; and eight 
from the forehead to the centre of the nose between the eyebrows. But what 
was most remarkable in her appearance was the oblique position of the eyes ; 
the inner portion of which was considerably depressed, whilst the outer was 
proportionately elevated. The nostrils were a good deal expanded, and the 
mouth large. Her hair was jet black, and simply parted in front into two large 
curls, or rather festoons, which were secured in their places by a fillet of white 
deer skin twined round the head, whilst the remainder hung loose behind the 
ears, or flowed not ungracefully over her neck and shoulders. She was the 
most conspicuous, though they were all of the same family ; they were singu- 
larly clean in their persons and garments; and, notwithstanding the linear em- 
bellishments of their faces, in whose mysterious figures a mathematician might 
perhaps have found something to solve or perplex, they possessed a sprightliness 
which gave them favour in the eyes of my crew, who declared ‘ they were a set 
of bonnie-looking creatures.” 

On the 29th, to use Capt. Back’s own words, “it was while threading our 
way between some sand-banks, with a strong current, that we first caught sight 
of a majestic headland in the extreme distance to the north, which had a coast- 
like appearance. ‘This important promontory was subsequently honoured by re- 
ceiving the name of her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria.” They had, in 
short reached the sea, in latitude 67° 7 N, longitude 94° 40° W. Here they 
disembarked, and established themselves on an island, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding, at some convenient opportunity, to Point Turnagain: this triumph, 
however, was denied to their exertions. Onthe 10th of August an event oc- 
curred worthy of notice :— 

‘« The place where we encamped, and indeed, every foot of this sandy soil, 
was covered with sinali shells resembling cock!es and vivalvess. Innumerable 
rills of fresh water ran in opposite directions from the central ridges. About 8 
p.m. the rain began to fall again, though without at all clearing the fog, and the 
wind from north-west increased to a strong breeze. A shout of ‘ What have 
you got there !”” announced the return of the men: the Jocular answer of ‘A 
piece of the North Pole,’ immediately brought Mr. King and myself from out 
the tent ; and we found that they had really picked up a piece of drift-rwood 
nine feet long, and nine inches in diameter, together with a few sticks of smaller 
drift-wood, and a part of akieyack. When the large trunk was sawed, I was 
rather surprised to see it very little sodden with water; a proof that it could 
not have been exposed for any considerable time to its action. From the pecu- 
liar character of the wood, wifich was pine, of that kind which is remarkable 
for its freedom from knots, I had no doubt that it had originally grown some 
where in the upper part of the country, about the M‘Kenzie; and of this I was 
the more competent to judge from my recollection of the drift-wood west of 
that large river, which it exactly resembled. Though we had strong reasons to 
be grateful for this unlooked-for treasure, as affording us the means of enjoying 
a hot meal—the first for several days,—yet there were other considerations 
which gave it in my eyes a far greater importance. In it I saw what I thought 
an incontrovertible proof of the set of a current from the westward along the 
coast to our left, and that consequently we had arrived at the main line of the 
land ; for it is a fact, well known to the officers of both Sir John Franklin’s ex- 
peditions, that the absence of drift-wood was always regarded as an infallible 
sign that we had gone astray from the main, either among islands or in some 
such opening as Bathurst’s Inlet, where, by reason of the set of the current, 
not a piece of any size was found.” 

The weather now became more variable and inclement, and towards the 14th 
Captain Back found it necessary to decide on his return. We have little more 
to add than his own closing paragraphs :— 

*] shall not attempt to describe what were my feelings at finding my endea- 
vours baffled in every quarter but the one with which (however interesting as 
regarded the trending of the land) I had no concern. When the mind has been 
made up to encounter disasters and reverses, and has fixed a point as the zero 
of its scale, however for a time it may be depressed by doubts and difficulties, 
it will mount up again with the first gleam of hope forthe future; but, in this 
instance, there was no expedient by which we could overcome the obstacles be- 
fore us: every resource was exhausted, and it was vain to expect that any ef- 
forts, however strenuous, could avail against the close-wedged ice, and the con- 
stant fogs which enveloped every thing in impenetrable obscurity. No one of 
course can regret so much asI do that the important and interesting object of 
ascertaining the existence of a passage along the coast to Point Turnagain was 
not accomplished ; but if there be any who think that little was achieved, in 
comparison with what was undertaken (though such a notion can hardly with 
justice be entertained), let them reflect that even in the ordinary pursuits of 
men, with all the appliances of civilized life to boot, the execution is rarely 
equal to the conception; and then also consider how much greater tle im- 
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diments must be in a climate where the elements war against all intruders, | remains to be done to complete the survey of this coast, and how imperative it 
ime 


d confound the calculations and set at nought the talents even of such men as | is that this should be achieved by our countrymen. If they be not up and stir- 
an 


Parry and Franklin.” 


: i Q iti i _ We cannot, | are already abroad, of Expeditions about to be fitted out by Russia. For the | , 
There is no noed of our following the Eapol on osestiog ¥ honour of yon country, ne shout anticipate these interlopers ; and in justice, | —Toronto Courier. 
too, to our brave officers, who will have endured so much, and so vainly, if 
they have only cleared the way for strangers to “ come in and possess their 


; is i i thout 
ke leave of the subject, and of this interesting volume, Wi 

tarsi Bort the readers to turn to the Atheneum for 1835, p. 698, and to 

read once again the general sketch there given of the results of the Expedition. 


ring, others will wear the honours which they have, in reality, won. Reports 





Here it will be sufficient for us to direct his attention to the fact of how little | heritage.” 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 

Sir Francis Bond Head is the great grandson of Sir Francis Head, Baronet. 
The family which has long been settled in the County of Kent, derives its name 
from the Kentish port now called Hythe, but formerly knownas ‘* De Hede.”” The 
Baronetcy was conferred in 1676, upon Richard Head, Esq. who represented 
Rochester in Parliament, when the misguided James the 2d retired to that City, 
from which he finally embarked for France. Sir Richard Head received the 
fallen Monarch in the hour of his adversity, and was presented by him with a 
valuable emerald ring. 

Of the early period of His Excellency’s life we possess no knowledge. But 
from the very first moment, in which he appeared before the public, his course 
has been marked by integrity, ability, and decisive promptitude of action. He 
visited South America as the agent of the Rio Plata Mining Association ; and 
finding when he got there, that the speculation could never pay, he took upon 
himself the responsibility of selling the whole concern. When he returned to 
his employers, they were so indignant at this breaking up of all the golden 
visions with which their brains had teemed that they threatened to commence 
legal proceedings against their dishonest agent. He, strong in the conscious- 
ness of innocence,—fortified by the approbation of his Sovereign who created 
him a Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic order,—and borne out in his 
views by subsequent events, calmly awaited the storm, which speedily passed 
away. 

When in South America, which country we believe he has visited at two dif- 
ferent periods, Sir F'rancis,—whose skill in horsemanship is already well known 
in Upper Canada—galloped over the Pampas, or plains of that magnificent por- 
tion of this continent. He scaled the Cordilleras, the loftiest chain of the 
Andes; and with a quick observant eye viewed man in all his varieties, 
bivouacked on mountain, and in bush—strengthened and enlarged his mind by 
travel—and taught his faculties mental and bodily, to be braced by action, and 
to be ready at command in the moment of difficulty or peril. With a capacity 
equal to the entertaining of the most comprehensive views, no trifle escaped 
his notice. Indeed out of a trifle he extracted importance. He observed a 
peculiar method used in South America of harnessing horses to the carriage they 
had to draw, by which they were enabled to work with much less labour, and 
to carry a much heavier load. Of the hint thus suggested he availed himself 
at Waterloo, and applied the South American mode with great success, to the 
transportation of artillery. So valuable and meritorivus were his services at 
Ligny, where he had a horse killed under him, that they did not escape the no- 


tice of the Veteran Blucher—upon whose recommendation, he was honoured | 


by the estimable King of Prussia, with the Military Order of Merit. 

Sir Francis seems to have been smitten with a love of travellers, as well as 
travelling. He has written the * Life of Bruce the Abyssinian Traveller,” and 
rescued the fame of that lofty-minded and much slandered man 
sneers of ignorance and incredulity. Iu the * Bubbles from the Brunnens of 
Nassau,” (a work published in 1834,) he mingles among much weighty and 
valuable information, light pleasant sketches of the Society to be met with at 
the Baths of Gerinany—a London Literary Journal, enlisted on the popular side, 
thus speaks of it—* This is the pleasantest volume we have read for a long 


time ; nor is it deficient in instruction, and in useful practical hints by which | 


the sum of enjoyment of all classes may be raised and increased. 
indeed, shows a lively interest in the condition of the people, on the subject of 
popular education, and in all that has a tendency to improve his native country 
and mankind generally. Writing in the character of a gentleman, he continual- 
ly insists on what is due to the people, and on the necessity, which our aris- 
tocrary lies under, of keeping up with the enlightenment of the lower classes 
In common with all liberal and truly enlightened minds, he wishes to see whole- 
Soine instruction imparted to all classes of the community, the cheap elegancies 


Vif ‘ } } \ } - } 
of life universally diffused, the thorny and infinitely subdivided barriers that 


occur in Our soclety removed and softened down, and the intercourse of man | 


with man, whatever may be their relative we ilth or rank, more easy and amiable 
And all this he wishes, not for the sake of a re volutionary jumble, but as the 
true means of preventing Revolution.” ‘These are the remarks not of a Tory, 
pean a Liberal reviewer, and they are followed by others of a similar cha- 
racter :— 


** A great charm in the volume before us is the kindly humane disposition it 
every where evinces, and the readiness of the author to observe and be delight- 
ed with natural scenery, and objects that are equally open to the humoblest tra- 
veller, or to the poorest peasant. He offers some valuable suggestions, derived 
from his observations of the practice of the Germans in those ‘matters, as to the 
means of avoiding Useless and injurious cruelty in the treatment of our domestic 
animals. The noble horse, the sweet smelling cow, nay, even the despised pig, 
claim each a share in his mercifal consideration His descriptions of these 
animais, and the hills, woods, and valleys of Nassau, where he media them are 
spirited and graphic; and, indeed, all these portions of his book are to us ex- 
ceedingly interesting. In the pure dry air of the country—in the sight of a 
harvest field, with the local peculiarities of reapir 1 


‘ 1g the corn—in the home view 
of a iittie v 





up a tree on the mountain’s side—in the observatio j 
of the quiet peasantry, or of the sporting of 
amiable traveller finds a fund of en /yinent, which he largely imparts to his 
aaa gely imparts 
readers in his easy Natural sketches.—At Wesbaden our amusing traveller 
eaves u id the » leave } 1 a ore { ] 

ers on and nate we leave him, with a great respect for his talents, anda 
og gre lé r respect for his pure simple tastes, and his free dom from narrow preju- 
~ lo this testimony may be added that of another liberal Editor—tie 
Editor of an English paper, called the Hereford Reformer. 
t > B ee? . . 

the Pampas, (a work written by Sir Francis, conta 
in South 


f the manners and habits 


* The ‘ Tour across 
‘ ining sketches of his Travels 
-imerica) and the * Brunnens of Nassau,’ are two of the happiest 


aescriplive works of modern times, and we can most conscicntio sly recom- 





from the! 


The author, | 


alley, as in the glorious prospect of the Rhine, caught by climbing | 


the little fire-flies by night, this | 








mend them to our readers.” And Coleridge, the sublimest and purest of 
modern Philosophers, commends ‘the Anglo-gentlemanly sensible, and kindly 
mind breaking forth every where” in the volumes of Sir Francis Head. 


The latest public capacity in which Sir Francis was engaged, before leaving 
England to assume the Government of Upper Canada, was that of Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner—an office created by a recent Act of Parliament. 
The county of Kent is one of the richest and most fertile in England, and con- 
tains a population of 500,000 souls. Agricultural distress had reached there, 
as well as all over England, an alarming height, and the objects of the Act, un- 


the needy labourer, to diminish the burdens of rates and taxes, which weighed 
so heavily upon the distressed farmer. In carrying these excellent intentions 
into effect, the Commissioner had to contend against old and deep-rooted pre- 
judices, and commenced his undertaking under very unfavourable auspices since 
he had to deal with persons, who, if they assented to his propositions, would 
“sign the death-warrant of their own authority.’’ Nothing daunted, he pre- | 
pared himself for his task; and ‘‘as his project was (we quote his own ac- 
count) to divide the Magisterial divisions into unions, by circular letters he se- 
parately collected together the Magistrates, Paruchial Officers, and principal | 
rate payers of every division in East Kent.” 

‘“As the subject was one of intense interest, these meetings were attended 
by almost every Magistrate in the county, and by many of the Clergy, and by 
all the Parish Officers, and when it is stated that the Magisterial divisions in 
East Kent are composed of 56, 50, 42, 25 and 26 parishes, it may easily be con- 
ceived, that the assemblage was so large, that it was, in general, necessary to | 
repair to the national school to obtain admittance for every one. Among the 
Parish Officers, the feeling towards the Poor Law Amendment Act, was gene- 
rally hostile ; and not only did most of them leave their houses, intending indi- | 
vidually to oppose the measure, but before the meeting took place, they, in ma- 
ny instances, met together, talked the affair over, and having no idea of the plan 
tu be proposed, many of them collectively agreed together, that they would hold 
up their hands against it ‘The Commissioner being perfectly aware of the ex- | 

istence of these feelings, knowing also they were engendered only by igno- 
| rance, as soon as the meetings were assembled, addressed himself to the assein- 
| blage, and clearly explained his object. ‘The honest farmers of Kent were open 

toconviction ; their prejudices melted away before the temperate and forcible | 

arguments of Sir Francis Head; and when the sense of the meetings was 
| taken as to the adoption of his plan, 








705 voted for it; 
| 5 voted avainst it. 

| It is to be hoped, that before long a similar triumph will await the Lieutenant 
| Governor of Upper Canada. 


In an able and delightful article, full of quaint benevolence, in the Quarterly 
Review, he has embodied the results of his experience as a Commissioner; and | 
says the Hereford Reformer above citeda—* We seldom quote the Quarterly, 
j and still less frequently to approve, but there is a charin about the article on 
| Enghsh Charity, which is quite irresistible. It is written by Sir Francis 

Head, and we can most conscientiously recommend it to our readers. ‘They 
will read it with pleasure and not quit it, without having derived froin it alesson, 

both of good temper aad of sound reasoning.” 


| ‘The office ef the Commissioner was not that of a Drill Beggar, or a Parish 
| Overseer, or a Beggarman—expressions applied to the King's Representative, 
| by Messrs. Mackenzie and O'Grady. On the contrary, it was an office which 
| brought Sir Francis into communication with the nobility, gentry, and clergy |! 
of Kent, and made him acquainted with the feelings and opinions of the 
| yeomanry, and of the agricultural labourers. I[t was an office, which enabled 
him to save the county of Kent the yearly expenditure of very many thousands 
of pounds—it was an office, in which he showed so much of a humane decision ! 
in quelling agricultural riots, in which he exhibited so much ability, and sucha 
ready application of it, as to earn the esteem of the Kentish yeomanry, and to | 
attract the observation of His Majesty’s Ministers. ‘These were the qualifica- 
| tions that pointed him out as a fit successor to Sir John Colborne,—as a person, 


| whose winning and straightforward manners added to the nobler qualities we 
have already attributed to him, eminently fitted him to compose differences, and 
to conciliate, without unduly conceding. Sir Francis at first declined the 
proffered dignity ; but His Majesty's Ministers, to almost all of whom he was 
a total stranger, having repeated their request, he “felt it impossible not to 
accede to it,” and accordingly arrived at Toronto on the 23rd of January 


| 
| ‘ast, and in a day or two afterwards was sworn in Lieutenant Governor of 
| Upper Canada. 
| 
Since ‘ art ne 7 N . o 
| Since that time the actiuns of Sir Francis Head form a portion of the 
} 


History of Upper Canada. If purity of purpose, if a heart to feel generously, 

|} 4 head to conceive wisely, and a hand to execute firmly, ought to endear a 

| Lieutenant Governor to the people of Upper Canada, Sir Francis deserves a 
place in the grateful affections of every bonest man. If he triumph in the ap- 

on hing contest, the connexion with Britain, and the British Constitution in 
pper 


a8 f 
as il 


Janada is preserved, and the Province will be irrigated with prosperity, 
with the waters of the Nile; if he fail_—the cable that holds Upper 
Canada to Great Britain is cut ; this Province becomes independent ; and many 
a merchant, many a farmer, many an,honest man will quit Upper Canada with | 
| Sir Francis Head, and try his fortunes again in the land from which he came. 


tow 
| But away with all doubts as to success! 


Phe cause of the Constitution must 
| triumph, and the blessing of God will be upon it! 


Sir Francis has been long married to a sister of one, who when living was a | 
bright ornament of the British Peerage. 
Lord Somerville, a nobleman, in the langu age of Sir Walter Scott “ combining 
| the knowledge of the agriculturist with the manners of the courtier,” and to 





| whom the Farmers of Great Britain are indebted for the ‘introda ti — 
| breed of Merino Sheep. ction of the 
| Lady Head's nephew, the Earl of Errol—a Liberal Peer—is son-i 


n-} j 
present Majesty, William the Fourth. ted 


Avan Farrrorp. 


—~p— 
“ see da ee &e. 

Foreign Office, May 20, 1836.—The King has been pleased to appoint 
Gardner, Esq., to be his Majesty’s Consu! at Jassy. ‘ ppolnt Samvel 

War-Office, May 20.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Grds.; Manaton Pipon, Gent. to 
be Cor. by pur. v. Watson, who rets.—Scotch Fusilleer Grds.; Brevet Col. F 
Bowater to be Lieut.-Col. by pur. v. Keate, who rets.; Capt. and Lieut.-Co], 
J. Aitchison to be Maj. with the rank of Col. by pur. v. Bowater; Lieut. ang 
Capt. G. Dixon to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by pur. v. Aitchison; Ens. and Lieut 
E. Gage to be Lieut. and Capt. by pur. v. Dixon; Cas. Vere Levinge, Gent. “ 
be Ens. and Lieut. by pur. v.—6th Regt. of Ft.; Ens. M. Hall to be Lieut 
without pur. v. Walker, dec.; ©. N. North, Gent to be Ens. v. Hall.—11th 
Ft.; Lieut. H. Elliott, from the h.p. of the 2d Drag. to be Lieut. v. Benson 
app. Paymaster 28th Regt. of Ft.—16th Ft.; Ens. R. A. Sparkes, from the hp. 
of the York Chasseurs, to be Ens. v. Brabazon, dec —20th Ft.; Lieut. W 
Murray, from the 55th Regt. of Ft. to be Lieut. v. Hutchinson, who excs.— 
28th Ft.; Lieut. G. T. Benson, from the 11th Regt. of Ft. to be Paymaster 
v. Hilliard, app. to the 68th Regt. of Ft.—31st Ft. Lieut. S. O. Goodwin to be 
Capt. without pur. v. Greene, dec.; Ens. W. Maule to be Lieut v. Goodwin - 
Ens. F. J. Thomas to be Lieut. v. Maule whose prom. of the 29th of Dec. 
1835, has not taken place; G. Douglas, Gent. to be Ens. v. Thomas.—49th 
Ft.; Ens. W. A. Fyers to be Lieut. by pur, v. Elton, who rets.; F. Russel] 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Fyers.—55th Ft.; Lieut. G. Hutchinson, from the 
20th Regt. of Ft. to be Lieut. v. Murray, who excs.—56th Ft.; Maj. G.M, 
Eden tu be Lieut.-Col. by pur. v. Prichard, who rets.; Capt. F. O. Leighton to 
be Maj. by pur. v. Eden; Lieut. John Wegg to be Capt. by pur. v. Leighton; 
Ens. W. A. Conran to be Lieut. by pur. v. Wegg; D. Lucas, Gent. to be Ens, 
by pur. v. Conran.—62d Ft.; Capt. H. Astier, from h.p. Unatt. to be Capt. y- 
C. FitzRoy Neynoe who excs.— 66th Ft.; Capt. T. H. Johnson to be Maj. by 
pur. v. Daniell, who rets.; Lieut. T. G. Amstrong to be Capt. by pur. v. Johnson 
Ens. C. M’Carthy to be Lieut. by pur. v. Amstrong; Hon. E. A. F. H, 
Lambart to be Ens. by pur. v. M’Carthy.—68th Ft.; Lieut. W. F. V. Graham 
to be Capt. by pur. v. Vivian, who rets.; Ens. J. M. Napier to be Lieut. by 
pur. v. Graham; L. C. Elwes, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Napier —7Ist Ft.: 
Capt. C. Stewart to be Maj. by pur. v. Napier, who rets.; Lieut. H. T. Beres- 
ford to be Capt. by pur. v. Stewart; Ens. W. Wiikinson, to be Lieut by pur. 
v. Beresfurd ; Sholto J. Lord Aberdour to be Ens. by pur. v. Wilkinson.—76th 
Ft.: Paymaster Michael Collins, from the 2d West India Regt. to the Paymaster 
v. Kennedy, app. to the 22d F't.—Royal African Colonial Corps.: Maj. James 
Hingston so be Lieut -Col. without pur.; Lieut. J. MacDonnell to be Capt. 
without pur.; Ens. T. Smales to be Lieut v. MacDonnell; W. St. Leger 
Angelo, Gent. to be Ens. v. Smales.—Unatt.: Lieut H. Astier, from the 31st 
Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. without pur. 


—_— 
LEGISLATURE OF JAMAICA. 


Tuesday, May 24, 1836. 

This day the House met, agreeably to proclamation, twenty-two Members 
present ; and were commanded to attend his Excellency in the Council Cham- 
ber, where he delivered the following Speech :— 

* Gentlemen of the Council, 

“* Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 

“Tn obedience to the commands I have received, I have called the legislative 
body together, in order to submit for its consideration certain measures of su- 
perior importance, which the welfare of the colony will not allow to be post- 
poned till the ordinary time of its meeting. 

‘*T would recommend to your earliest notice, the renewal of the act in aid, 











His Lady is sister to John, the late | 
\ 


which expired on the 31st of last December, the great inconvenience which 


| has resulted from its not having been in force during the last four months, 
| will, I am confident, induce you to lose no time in turning your attention to the 


subject. 
“ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 
‘* Having been informed by authorities of more experience than my own, 
and to which it is my duty to submit, that the delivery of my message relative 


| to the act in aid, involved a breach not contemplated, as I before assured you, 


der which Sir Francis was appointed, were especially to raise the condition of | oF the privileges of the Assembly, I have only to express my regret at its having 
tha agricultural classes, and by introducing a better system of giving relief to | payen place. 


**So much of the fiscal business of the year has already been gone through, 
that I am not aware that I have any observations to make to you on that branch 
of the public affairs. 

‘The serious injury and waste of property which has arisen from the de- 
fects in the law for regulating the Court of Ordinary, and the imperative neces- 
sity for some alteration in it, so often represented to me by almost every one of 
the learned Council, who practise in that Court, lead me to recommend it to 
your notice, although the period of your assembling renders a long ses- 
sion undesirable. One of the most sacred duties of the Ordinary is the care 
of the property of minors, and others, not in a position to act for themselves ; 
it is one of the protections to which all those who contribute to the exigencies 
of the state are entitled—Such protection cannot be afforded under the exist- 
ing law. 

‘© Gentlemen of the Council, 

“Mr. Speaker and Gentiemen of the Assembly, 

“Having called your attention to the several matters to which I have al- 
ready particularly adverted, I would merely express a hope, that you will, in 
the exercise of your wisdom and zeal in the discharge of your public duties, 
dispose of as many of the other measures which it would be the interest of 
the colony to have discussed, as you conveniently can—the all important 
subject of education among the rest, will not I trust, escape your consid- 
eration. 

“IT have been directed to make to you certain communications from his 
Majesty's Government, and I will take the earliest opportunity of doing so in 
the usual manner. 

‘‘In conclusion, I would wish you to understand distinctly that in agree- 
ing to the committee on the working of the Apprenticeship system, his Ma- 


|jesty’s Ministere had not the slightest idea of consenting to any breach of 
| the honourable compact which has been made between the mother country and 


her colonies; and which it is so much the interest of both parties to maintain 
inviolate.” 


ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
Thursday May 26, 1836. 
Engrossed address to his Excellency the Governor, read the third time and 
passed, and Messrs. Taylor and Loane appointed a committee to wait on his 
Excellency the Governor, to know if he would be pleased te receive it, who, on 
their return, reported that his Excellency would receive the address imme- 


diately. 


The whole House then went over to the King’s House, and the address, as 
follows, was read by the Speaker :— 
“* May ut please your Excellency, , 
“We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Assembly of Jamaica, 


| beg leave to offer to your Excellency our thanks for your Speech at the open- 


ing of the Session, and for having taken the first opportunity in your power, 


after having received the command, to re-assemble the Legislative Body of this 


Island. 

“The Act in aid of the Abolition Law shall have our immediate attention, and 
all other measures, which it is the interest of the Colony to have discussed, 
shall receive our serious consideration. 

“We are perfectly satisfied with the reparation which your Excellency 
offered for the breach of our privileges, which led to the prorogation of the As- 
sembly. 

“We shall most respectfully receive any communications which your Ex- 
cellency may have occasion to make, whether from his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or from your Excellency, and we shall bestow upon them our best consi- 
deration. 

* Wethank your Excellency for the assurance, that agreeing to the Com- 
mittee on the working of the apprenticeship system, his Majesty's Ministers had 
not the slightest idea of consenting to any breach of the honourable compact 


| which has been made between}the mother country and her colonies; andat the 

. . 4 " . 
| Same time we do assure your Excellency, that it has been the wish, as well as 
: 


the interest of the House, to preserve that compact inviolably on the part of the 
House.” 
To which his Excellency was pleased to make the following reply :— 
“ Mr. Sneaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 

**T receive with much pleasure the assurance of ‘your intention to take into 
consideration the various important matters which it is for the interest of the 
Colony to have disposed of, even at your own personal inconvenience, at this 
unusual period of the year. 

*[ am confident that the benefit which will thereby accrue to the Island, will 


| amply repay you for that inconvenience. 


‘*] am gratified also, by the expression of your feeling, that it is as well your 
wish, as your interest, to maintain inviolate those engagements which have been 
entered into with the Mother Country. Such sentiments existing on both sides, 
afford the best guarantee for a happy result, and induce me to augur most 
favourably for the future progress of this great measure 

“] cannot conclude without assuring you with the most perfect sincerity, that 
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othing could be further from my mind than any invasion of your privileges. I 
n 


ye before declared to you my high respect for those ordinances.—I again re- 
poor to you the same feeling.” 





—— 
TEXAS. 
Galveston Island, 29th May, 1836. 

We have at this place, fifty Mexican officers, prisoners of war, General Cos 

their head. Santa Anna and Almonte are at Velasco. There are also about 
© 0 Mexican soldiers at work. They are well satisfied, because they get what 
oy ee had before, plenty to eat. We have out besides in different quarters 

pout 200 Mexicans soldiers, acting as servants, in all near 700 prisoners. The 
officers are in rather an unpleasant situation, as they know not but each suc- 

eeding day may be their last. What will be done with them I cannot say; but 
pes President is not a man of blood, and he insists that we should not follow the 
examples of such barbarians as the Mexicans. If he can have all the Mexicans 
set free without shedding blood he will do it; but when he turns Santa Anna 
joose, he must look to it. : oe ; 

| consider the fate of Texas decided. The other divisions of the Mexican 
troops are running out of the country, our troops are in hot pursuit of them. 

They have all passed the Colorado. Within the last three or four days we 
have had an accession to our strength of 500 men, and every vessel comes 
crowded with volunteers. An expedition of 500 men will be sent on to-morrow, 
and they will continue to be pushed forward to the army as fast as they arrive. 
Santa Anna is willing to give all we ask for, and offers the United States as his 
endorser. He says that Buonaparte’s army, the best he ever had, could not 
have stood the onslaught of the Texians. ‘That in all the battles he had been, 
aud long as he had been a soldier, he had never witnessed any thing like it. 

Stanley, captain or Colonel, or what not, who got up the lancer corps | for 
Texas, and was detained at the Bahamas, was killed here on the 25th May, in a 
duc! by a Capt. Graham. He was shot through the head and died instantly. 
He was an Englishman—had been, he said, in the Guards, and was one of Don 
Pedro’s men in Portugal. 

Galveston now looks lively indeed. I see from where I write, not less 
than 12 or 15 vessels, brigs, schooners and sloops, besides two or three steam- 
boats. ; ‘ 

“We have General Santa Anna still with us as a prisoner, and I believe ho 
will yet remain so for some time. He has, however, made a compact with the 
Texian Government, the basis of which is,—the evacuation of the territory to 
the Rio Grande—solemn pledge under oath not to take up arms against Texas— 
delivery of prisoners, and the liberation of Santa Anna himself when the go- 
vernment of Texas shall deem expedient. The people are much incensed 
against him, and the Government has, with difficulty, saved his life.” 

“T believe the war is ended, and that the fate of Texas is settled. Now we 
alone wait for the tranquillity of Mexico. A great rovolution threatens her.’’ 


—>— 
By the Spartan, from Havre. 

We have made the following extracts from our latest Paris paper, which is 
nearly filled with debates in the British Parliament, which we have previously 
received, via Liverpool 

Paris, May 23.—The German papers continue to be filled with accounts of 
the fetes and parties given to the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours. On the 13th 
the Prince was present at a review of several regiments of the garrison. 

The following is from the Swabian Mercury: ‘Constantinople, April 27— 
The Sultan’s intention to appoint an Ambassador Extraordinary to Court of 
Vienna, in place of his Charges des Affaires, has produced a great sensation 
here. Achmed Telhi Pacha, who had been sent to Vienna to compliment the 
Emperor Ferdinand on his accession to the crown, has been named as Ambas- 
sador, and he is making the necessary preparations for his departure. The Sul- 
tan attaches great value to an intimate friendship with Austria. The last ac- 
counts from Bavaria have created considerable alarm respecting Albania. 

We extract the following from a supplement of La Paix 21st May— 

We have received by a special dispatch the organization of the Isturiz 
Ministry. 

M. M. Isturiz, Minister of Foreign Affairs, President of the Council, Vice 
President of the Chamber of Proceres and Minister of the Interior. 

Gen. Soane, Minister of War. 

Accala Geliano, Minister of Marine. 

Aquirre Solarte, Minister of Finance. 

Minister of Justice has not yet been definitely known. 

M. M. Billota and Cortaza have been named, the latter will probably be suc- 
cessful. 

The new Cabinet will combine the best constitutional elements, and men of 
approved talents and character. 

The courier had arrived at Paris from Valencay, (Hotel de Talleyrand) bring- 
ing intelligence of the dangerous illness of Prince ‘Talleyrand, who was not ex- 
pected to survive. 

French Funds.—Bourse, Paris, May 24, 4 per Cents 10Y 85! 3 per Cents 
81 75c. 

There bas been but small movements in the funds to-day, 3 per cents opened 
at 81 90c. and fell 81 70c. Spanish funds were active at 43 1-4 and fell to 
42 3-4; it was said that unfavourable news had been received from Madrid, the 
ministry having, it is reported, received a dispatch from Lord Palmerston com- 
plaining of the conduct of M. De Rayneval. 
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We are without later intelligence from England. 





By the Orbit, from Jamaica, we have received Kingston papers to the 5th of 
June. It will be seen from our extracts, that the Legislature of the Island is 
once more in session, and proceeding with the public business in great har- 
mony with the Governor, the Marquess of Sligo’ His Excellency having made 
the necessary acknowledgements fur having invaded the privileges of the House 
of Assembly in the previous session. We have not yet had time to examine our 
files, to asceriain how long the good humour at the outset of the session con- 
tinued ; but we will endeavour to present our readers with further extracts next 
week touching this point. 





Captain Back.—In our last we intimated that this intrepid traveller was about 
By the late 
notice of his previous 
journey to the Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth or Great Fish River, which flows from the 
Great Slave Lake to the Ocean. 


to undertake another exploratory expedition to the Polar regions. 
arrivals we have received a copious and well digested 


The route passed by the gallant Captain is 
illustrated by maps which show the position and extent of his discoveries, as 


well as those of Captain Parry, Franklin, and Ross. A sketch of this map we 


. hs me ae 
have appended to the article referred to, not doubting but it will be acceptable 


to our readers. 

Many suppose that these apparently unprofitable, and certainly hazardous ex- 
peditions would damp the ardour of those who engage in them; but facts prove ex- 
actly the reverse ;—and we are quite sure that if his Majesty’s Government were 
to project a dozen equally laborious and dangerous voyages, a competent num- 
ber of gallant and skilful officers would instantly enroll themselves as anxious 
volunteers toconduct them. But these expeditions have not been so profitless 
as many imagine, for although they may have been barren, for the most part, in 
commercial advantages, they have been riclrin scientific and geographic discovery, 
which has added fame, though perhaps not wealth, to the nation which sent 
them forth. Surely it is no mean achievement to trace out and delineate the 


exact boundary of the North American continent, and to settle the long mooted ; 


question of a North West passage, although that passage, when discovered, 
should not be found commercially advantageous to the discoverers. So, too, 


was it desirable to ascertain the precise situation of the Magnetic Pole, which 


was known to exist in these desolate regions. Capt. Ross the younger had the | 


honour of reaching this spot and placing it in its exact position on the maps of 
this hemisphere. 

Yet after all, the voyages of Parry have not been without their commercial 
advantages, for the researches of that intrepid navigator, who in his first voyage 
pushed his discoveries to longitude 110 west, aud subsequently discovered 
Prince Regent's Inlet, disarmed the Polar Regions of one half their terrors 
He penetrated into Lancaster Sound and found an open and free navigation, and 


hither the Greenland whalers have followed him, reaping a rich harvest from their 


} . stir 7 ; ' 
bold and skilful efforts. It is conceded on all hands, we believe, that the 
Greeniand fisheries have derived important advantages from the discoveries of 


Capt. Parry. 


Useless as many persons affect to consider these efforts to discover the North 
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West passage, the honour of its final achievement is coveted by other powers. | 
Russia, from the best accounts that can be collected, is planning expeditions to | 
pass from west to east by way of Behrings Straits, and in these efforts she is 
facilitated by physical advantages of no mean consideration. A current, it is 
well known, sets from west to east throughout the year, and which current 
was always found by Capt. Parry materially adverse to his progress, which was | 
from East to West, and therefore in the teeth of that current, which has flowed | 
from the Pacific to the Northern Atlantic, in all probability, since the creation. 
The Russians, then, we say, in attempting the passage from west to east, start 
ing from their contigious settlements in Kamtskatska or the Aleutian islands, 
have decided advantages in consequence of the favourable course of this cur- 
rent. Nor is it a recent emulation that has excited the ambition of this ambitious 
nation. Baron Wrangel many years since, planned, and in part executed explora- 
tory expeditions into the Polar bason from the territories of the Czar in those 
remote regions ; and Capt. Vassalief, in a sharp built sloop, penetrated into the 
Polar Sea, found it clear of ice, and with a current setting rapidly to the 
eastward, insomuch that nothing but the lightness and good sailing of his vessel 








hope of founding a claim, however distant, to family alliance with the great of 
the olden time, or at least to raise themselves a point or two above the mere 
Bourgeoisie. The Reviewer hails the appearance of this feeling with just de- 
light, and prognosticates that the levelling principle of modern utilitarians can 
never be deeply injurious to the frame of British society, so long as the desire of 
distinctions in such matters shall be found to prevail. ‘The very reading of the 
Review here described makes the heart tingle, and the names with which it is 
rife seem to elevate the reader as if he had a personal or family interest in 
every one of them. How much more then must the Roll itself, and its records, 
serve asa check to the anarchy which factious demagogues still labour to 
introduce! The work, with its annotations, is edited by a celebrated antiqua- 
tian, Sir H. Nicholas, and is not yet complete. Two volumes only are yet pub- 
lished. 

2. Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise—Geology. A more happy selection 
could not have been than that of the learned Buckland, for the subject 
here treated of. He has long been at the very pinnac!e of renown in this won- 
derful science, and brings to this treatise not only the treasures of his deep in- 





took him back again. Had his vessel been sufficiently strong and well fitted, 
and provided for a winter's residence in those seas, he might, to all appearance, 
have pursued an uninterrupted course towards the Atlantic Ocean. An excel- 
lent paper, embodying the above facts, and pointing out the advantages of 
attempting the passage by the western route, appeared in the British journals 
some years ago, and was copied in the columns of this paper. 

The essay referred to was from the pen of Capt. Dundas Cochrance, who 
made a pedestrian tour through Russia, Siberia, and Kamtskatska, and ultimate- 
ly lost his life in Colombia. 
The Right Hon. Edward Ellice, who arrived from England in the last Lon- 
don packet, has left town for Washington. On his return from the seat of 
Government, Mr. Ellice will proceed immediately to Canada, where he has 
large landed property. 

Lieutenant General Sir John Colborne, Commander of the Forces in Canada, 
Lady Colborne and family, accompanied by Col. Rowan and lady, left town on 
Wednesday, for Boston, on their way to Quebec. 








Mr. Disturnell, 150 Broadway, has just issued another of those portable and 
neat little volumes for which he is so well known. It consists of a Travellers 
guide through the State ot New York, Canadas &c., including the Springs, 
Niagara Falls, and other places of fashionable resort. The Steamboat, Rail 


Road, and Canal routes are added—the whole illustrated with several useful 
and accurate maps. 





LONDON—THE DRAMA. 

Extract of a letter from our correspondent in the British Metropolis, dated 
May 18. 

I arrived in London in the evening, and could hardly get into a Hotel, so 
crowded is the Metropolis, and everything in a state of bustle and excitement. 
The rejection by the Lords of the Irish Municipal Reform Bill has caused a great 
sensation, which the arch Agitator’s letter to the English people is not calculated 
to allay. Theatricals are in a strange state. Macready and Bunn have had a 
real set-to, the former left Drury Lane, and is now at Covent Garden, where the 
company is very bad; a Mr. Filbury, a sort of 5th rate actor, occupying the 
place of Dowton, and Farren, and a low comedian from the Surrey Theatre, a 
minor establishment, instead of Liston, Reeve and Keely. Power has been the 
prop and stay ; he is more popular than ever. I saw a very clever drama of his, 
called the Irishman and the Fairies, which went off with great eclat, he was 
cheered throughout, and called for when the curtain dropped. _I find he intends 
to visit the United States again this season; I understand he sails in July. He 
is about the best star of the day, and is decidedly the most popular one. Mr. 
Keely, the admirable natural comedian, the No. one in his way, and his wife, 
the successful successor of the celebrated Fanny Kelly, also pay the States a 
visit this fall—they are people of high standing and great talent, and I am quite 
certain will be popular. 

Forrest is at present in Paria, and returns home during the summer; he will 
be received with great joy, and with all this you may look forward to a season 
of high dramatic entertainment. No people on earth patronize theatrical talent 
aa well as the Americans. Sinclair is in fine voice, and singing at the Hay- 
market with deserved success. I wonder if he means to return again to Ame- 


rica: you want opera, and as the Woods leave, Sinclair, and a prima donna 
might be acceptable. 


there is some chance for the drama yet. 


campaign. 
Malibran is at Drury Lane, but so far not so successful as last season. 
appears in a new opera next Friday, which the Queen means to honour with 


her presence, which I look upon as a sign of success ; the music is very highly 
spoken of. 





UPPER CANADA. 


Sir Francis Head still goes on conquering and to conquer. We subjoin part 


District :-— 

“The falsest reports are daily invented, and at great expense are circulated 
all over the Province, in order if possible, still to delude and agitate the 
public mind—for instance, it has been stated that J wished to establish tythes, 


that Iam concocting plans for making the people of Upper Canada slaves, 
&e. &. &e.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

My plans and projects are all contained and published in the Instructions 
which | received from the King. They desire me to correct without partiality, 
the grievances of this country; and it is because the agitators see I am 
determined to do so, that they are endeavouring to obstruct me by every artifice 
in their power. They declare me to be their enemy; and the truth is, J 


really am, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, FOR APRIL, 1836. 

The Reviewers in the number of this capital periodical which is before us, 

seem to have been inclined to expatiate ; they have therefore selected articles 


upon which the judgment could dwell, and in which the force of their critical 
acumen could find ** verge and room.” 





Their attention has been confined to a 
very reduced number of subjects, and they have apparently lent their whole 
hearts to the task of developing the beauties and faults therein contained. On 


The selections involve considerations which, in the present state both of British 
politics and social feelings, should not be allowed to lie dormant in the public 
| mind, but on the contrary should be investigated in a spirit of patriotism and 
sincere regard for the institutions of the Empire. Like the Reviewers them- 
selves we feel inclined to enlarge here, somewhat more than to the mere extent 
of giving an outline of contents. 
and have more or less reference to conservative principles. 

1. Heraldry—Scrope and Grosvenor Roll. The critic's motives for selecting 
| this article as a caption will be manifest from one of his remarks. ‘ While 
| illustrious descent, and gentle blood and territorial property, are held in any esti- 


mation (and the day, we still hope, will not soon arrive, in spite of the leveiling 
propensities of certain sages, when they will cease to be so held in this country), 
so long will heraldic insignia be prized as their outward symbols and represen- 
tations.”* The state of the times in Great Britain demands that every incentive 
| to respect, every aspiration to honour and distinction, every thing which can curb 





; the licentious desire to level the bulwarks of national defence and the landmarks 
of social differenee, should be used by those who have influence over public 
morals and feelings. The ‘‘Scrope and Grosvenor Roll” contains the evidence 
of witnesses on both sides, upon a litigated claim to certain armorial! honours in 
| the 14th century. 
terest to which this Roll gives rise, for the witnesses are of the highest rank and 
of the greatest celebrity during the times of which Froissart wrote. The re- 
capitulation of that evidence, which includes also, incidentally, the heroic deeds 





| of those personages, is calculated to make the heart beat high, of every one that 
claims even the remotest affinity to such glorious ancestors. It is spirit-stirring, 


and cannot fail to stimulate their descendants to preserve inviolate the family 





| distinctions which their progenitors founded, and the institutions which they 
bled to establish. The Reviewer, after enlarging upon the antiquity of armorial 
bearings, and its great use in ancient warfare, shows how the sense of such 

honours has been transmitted through all succeeding generations to the present 
pong and instances the numbers among the Nouveaux Riches, who, upon 


attaining to independence, are desirous of taking up armorial bearings, in the 


It is rumoured that Charles Kemble and Macready have taken Covent Garden 
for next season, which will be opened under their joint managament; if it is, 
Macready has given up the idea of 
visiting America this year, in order to prepare, I suppose, for the managerial 


She 


of His Excellency’s reply to a loyal address from the inhabitants of the Ottawa 


. . . . | 
these accounts the Quarterly for April is interesting ina very uncommon degree. 


The papers are all in a conservative spirit, | 


The distance of time, however, does not detract from the in- | 


vestigation and experience, but also a piety and fervour which all admire and 
none can impeach. The manner in which he bas handled his subject is pecu- 
liarly happy, because he has grappled directly with a prejudice that haa hitnerto 
stood in the way of this science as an important pursuit. In his double cha- 
racter of geologist and christian minister, he has given proufs that the dis- 
coveries and observations of such men as Humboldi, Cuvier, Lyell, Parkinson, 

and himself, are neither idle dreams, nor inconsistent with the Mosaic accuunt 

of the creation and early history of the gtobe. Step by step, and incontro- 
vertibly, he has proceeded to shew that the true system of geology is in perfect 
harmony with the inspired writings, that they are entirely consistent with 
natural theology, and finaliy, he has triumphantly made the theory a powerful 
auxiliary in the cause of Religion herself. It is really matter of regret that we 
cannot in this brief epitome, extract the powerful reasoning of Dr. Buckland 
and of Professor Pusey, whom he quotes, with regard to the first and second 
verses of the lst Chapter of Genesis. It is the complete removal of an ob- 
stac le, and enables him to go satisfactorily through the Mosaic account of 
Creation ; and then, but not till then, he observes ‘* After all, it should be ob- 
served, that the question is not respecting the correctness of the Mosaic narra- 

tive, but of our interpretation of it; and still further it should be borne in mind 
that the object of this account was not to state in what manner, but by whom, 
the world was made.” And he shows that the account was intended by Moses 
himself to guard the Israelites against the polytheism of the times. Dr. Buck- 
land has been at great and laudable pains to subdue that arrogant spint which 
is found in mankind generally, under the idea that the world and all the lower 
order of animated life were created for the ultimate use of man only. He shows 
that the scheme of creation was not so meanly narrowed down, although it in- 
cluded all the blessings and advantages which man was capable of enjoying ; 
but that many of these latter are only “incidental and residuary ” conse- 
quences, although doubtless foreseen in the fullest manner by the Divine 
Architect. This is a beautiful and appropriate lesson of humility, and cannot 
but produce salutary effects on every attentive reader. The dissertations on 
the comparative anatomy of fossil subjects is both erudite and convincing ; and 
he has elicited many useful properties in fossil bodies, applicable to the arts in 
our own times. In short the Treatise is invaluable, whether we consider it in 
a Philosophical, Theological, Moral, or Mechanical point of view; and its 
utility is still further increased by a volume of illustrative plates which accom- 
panies the text. 

3. French Novels. A paper containing a severe censure of the writings of 
certain French Novelists, viz. De Kock, Victor Hugo, Dumas, De Balsac, Ray- 
mond, Masson, and George Sand, otherwise Mad. du Devant. These authors 
have received a heavy and deserved castigation ; and it must be admitted that 
the review is admirably written, save that the censure itself is too sweeping, 
since it leaves to be inferred that the present school of French fiction is gene- 
rally of the order here described. But this is far from being the fact. The 
better class of writers in that country have protested as strongly against this 
injurious and noxious species of literature, as the warmest objector in any 
other country could do, not excepting the reviewer in the Quarterly himself. It 
has been reviewed also according to its deserts in this country, not unfrequently 
in the columns of the ALBion, and in short by all who were desirous of sepa- 
rating the chaff from the grain of French literature. So well has that pecu- 
liar school been defined, which it has been here the object of the reviewer 
to hold up as a beacon, that it has on several occasions been designated 
and is in fact known among the moderate, the sober, and the rational, as 
the “* Convulsive school,” and isas much the subject of reprehension on the 
part of the numerous sound French writers, as the most rigid asserter of mo- 
rality could wish. With this exception to the character of the paper, it is cal- 
culated in other respects to be a sound guide. 

4. Napers Peninsular War. ‘This work, so far as it haa yet come before 
the world, has hitherto enjoyed a considerable reputation : it must certainly be 
one of vast labour; for the first volume appeared in the year 1828, there have 
been three more published since, and the aceounts are not yet brought up higher 
than 1812, so that there are remaining two of the most eventful years of the 
war still to appear. We hardly hesitate to say that the writer of the critique 
must be both a military man and a statesman, for he argues in both capacities in 
a style of which no mere man of letters iscapable. Moreover he does not seem 
disposed to coincide in Col. Napier’s view of things at all: onthe contrary he 
is mightily inclined to disperse the halo of literary glory with which the head of 
the gallant Colonel has been hitherto decorated, and not to allow him either 
bays or laurels further than he can prove his claim to either. Accordingly he 
sifts every remark, and cavils at the style of many an expression. He convicts 
the author(as we think) of various inconsistencies, and detects sundry passages in 
which candour is not the prevailing sentiment. The whole work, if the review- 
er’s opinion be correct, is a tissue of mistake ; of exaggeration on the one side, and 
aspersion on the other. He affects to speak of the Spaniards with the greatest 
| contempt, not only with regard to their general operation in the war, but like- 
| wise upon particular points—such, for instance, as the siege of Sarragossa—in 
| which they are ackvuowledged to have acted with such bravery, resolution, and 
| patriotic energy, as to win unqualified plaudits from the officers of the French 

| army themselves. It is much to be suspected that the gallant Col., who is cer- 
| tainly no Conservative, has looked at the events of the Peninsula war through a 
distorted medium. Certain it is that he bas abated considerably from the judg- 
ment and skill with which it was believed that the commanders of that expedi- 
tion were carrying on hostilities, he abates from the merits of the Spaniards also, 
| he extols the condition and the quality of the French commanders and troops ; 
yet the result inust be favourable to the Spanish character, for the fact is, that 
the latter were driven out of Spain. 

5. State of Ireland. ‘The grounds of this paper contain ‘ Reports on the 
state of public instruction in Lreland,” and ‘ A Tour round Ireland in 1835,” 
The former by Commissioners appointed for that purpose, and the latter by 
John Barrow, Jun. son of the scientific president of the Geographical Society. 
| It begins with a lucid sketch of the political state of Ireland from the time of 

Henry Ii. pointing out the factious principle which may almost be said to be 

inherent in that country, although really springing from the ambitious views, 
| first of the petty princes, and afterwards of the powerful noblemen of Ireland, 
It details the list of disabilities which was Jaid on the Irish Catholics in the 
times of Willam III. and George II. with the causes of those severities. From 
thence it glances forward at the various combinations which have sprung up in 
| Ireland among the factious and discontented, together with the counter associa- 
tions for the preservation of public order. It exposes the alleged insidious arts of the 
| Catholic prelates and clergy for the purpose of Leeping up a discontented spirit, 

and the utter inadequacy of any concessions to satisfy the restless turbulence 
| which has generally emanated from that source. He then turns to the mode of 
agriculture in Ireland: takes a review of absenteeism, and the nature of long 

leases; shows the error of letting small plots of ground to mere cotters, who 
| have neither capital nor skill for turning them to account. The latter part of 

the paper is taken up with strictures on the state of education in Ireland, and 
| Suggestions for improvement on that head. ‘The remarks are too long and dif- 
| fuse to be touched on here, but they are evidently borne out by sound reasoning 
| and benevolent motives. 

6. Back’s Journey to the Arctic Sea. “This is an honest book—the pro- 
duction of a plain, straight-forward, veracious traveller.”’ So says the re- 
| viewer ; 80 also says universal report. It is really reviving to see with what 
| spirit and constancy the brave men of the school of Parry, Franklin, &c. urge 
| on their enquiries upon a subject which every day’s experience proves to be a 
| difficulty of nocoummon degree, but which is continually offering fresh motives to 
perseverance. Additional and substantial discoveries have certainly been made 
by Capt. Back, and his suggestions are dictated by prudence, experience, and 
science; all these will carry their full weight of interest aod importance, but 
after all we ure must struck with the uniform benevolence of feeling, and the 
religious elevation that shine through his book. It is easy to expatiate on such 
subjects, and with the unwary to obtain a character for humanity and the finer 
virtues, which in reality may be far from the speaker’s heart. But the genuine 
charities of ournature require nodressing out for observation ; they appear in the 
thousand nameless instances with which social intercourse abounds, and there 
is a naiveté and grace about them whick hollow professions could never elicit. 
Back is a skilful officer, and therefore the suggestions of himself and Dr. Ri- 
chardson inspire us with the confidence that the great problem of the North 
West Passage will ultimately and satisfactorily be solved; and we rejoice that 
Capt. Back is to partake in the next expedition, 











ae 


Kmperial Parliament, 


JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 
House of Commons, May 13 
Mr. CLAY, in rising to bring forward the subject of which he had given 
notice, said, Sir, [ have to bespeak the indulgence of the House. The subject 
which I am about to bring under its notice is one, in itself, but little attractive, 


and deriving no adventitious interest from any aptitude to excite the feelings of | 


party ; but itis a subject, nevertheless, of the very utmost importance, and one, 


Ican venture to assure the House, urgently requiring an early and careful, not | 


to say anxious cunsideration The motion I am about to submit to the Honse 
is as follows :— That a Select Committee be appointed tu inquire into the 
operation of the Act of the 7th George IV., c. 46, permitting the establishment 
of joint-stock banks, and whether it be expedient to make any, and what alter 
ation in the provisions of that Act.’’ Underthat Acta system of joint-stock 
banking has grown up already of great magnitude, which is daily extending its | 
ramifications, and which promises very shortly to comprehend every portion 

of the kingdom, and every class of the population within the sphere of its | 
operation. Of the vast importance of the consequences whether good or evil, | 
which must eventually flow from the workings of this system no man can rea- 
sonably doubt; banking forms, as we know but too wel! from our own expe- 
rience, an important, perhaps the most important, part of the monetary system 
of any country, and the question of the soundness tl-erefore of the principles on 
which it is conducted touches not only the welfareof the commercial and manu- | 
facturing classes but deeply affects every relation of social life, and is conse- | 


quently beyond most others desefwing of the earnest attention of the Legis- mine from the side of his own, and with hts clenched fist gave the face of my 


lature. My objectis to induce the House to inquire whether the system of 
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a 
| inquiry into the effect they had on the general prosperity of the country, as well 
| as into the increase of the currency occasioned by other circumstances. 
Mr. FORBES approved neither of the original motion nor the amendment. 
| Mr. MATHIAS ATTWOOD objected tothe motion. He did not see what 
| beneficial effeet it was likely to produce. ‘The grounds relied on by the Hon. 
| Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr Clay) would lead, not to such an inquiry 
as he proposed, but into the whule financial system of the country. He could 
really see no grounds for the appointment of the Committee. 
| Mr CLAY, in reply, said he wished it to be distinctly understood, that so 
| far from being hostile to joint-stock banks he was most favourable to thein, a3 
| he thought them capable of bestowing great beuefit on the country. 


} ment. 
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Police. 


Union-Hatn.—Three Weeks after Marriage. —A man, named Milton was | 
charged with beating his wife with a broomstick, and kicking her out of doors. | 

Mrs. Milton bad been married three weeks. The first week he kicked her | 
out of bed, the next week she took him to a police office, and the third week 
he beat her with a broomstick and kicked her out of doors. 

The defendant said his wife was a cursed incarnate, that she had burnt his 
picture, for which he had paid four guineas, and that she robbed him. } 


The wife—I don’t deny burning his portrait; but, before I did it, he took | 


likeness such a thump, that his hand went right through the canvass, and spoil- 


: “hh : . | 
joint-stock banking in this country has received the best legal developement of | ed the countenance altogether. I was vexed at his unkindness; and, when he 
which it is susceptible. J] am quite persuaded that, with regard to very many | left the room, I gave him tit for tat, and thrust his ugly mug into the fire. | 


of these establishments, no want of caution can be fairly imputed to those by 
whom they are conducted, and where a course has been pursued open to objec- 
tion, the erroris rather to be attributed to our own faulty legislation, than to 
those by whom the mistaken principles, sanctioned by the State itself, have been | 
practically brought into operation. Still there are facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the actual working of the joint-stock banking system, which may 
be stated with a due regard to the caution, which it appears tome every man, 
but especially every Member of either House of Parliament is bound to ob- 
serve in making statements which can by possibility affect the commercial 
credit of the country. For the fullowing table I am indebted to the courtesy 
of the Directors of several banks :— 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 
By return from the Stamp-office, dated 21st March, 1836 - - 61 








Omitted - - - 1 
Of the above— —62 
In process of formation - : 3 
Private, although included in return, 
having more than six partners 4 7 
69 
55 
No returns from - - 9—46 
Shares Nominal Capital 
Banks. Shares. Tssued capital. paid up. 
46 821,050 529,397 £30,930,000 £5,922,508 








of shares. 63 percent. of capital. 19 per aent. 
Of the above 46 banks, four, having a nominal capital of £9,500,000, and paid | 
up capital of £1,474,600 do not issue their own notes. ‘The present circula- 
tun of notes by the whole of the joint-stuck banks, including of course those 
of which I have not been able to state the capital, is £3,094,025. 


| bones amongst the boys i had at work. That was a nice business, surely! 


[ Much laughter. } | 
Magistrate—Y ou are both to blame, and from the specimen of connubial bliss | 
you have commenced with, there is, I am afraid, nu prospect of happiness for | 
either. 
The defendant would make her an allowance—anything to get rid of her. | 
The Magistrate then suggested that an attorney might be employed to dagw 
up the deed, and directed that the warrant might stand open against the defendant | 
until the affair was arranged. 


Kitrusn Perry Sessions.—James O'Dea, a knight of the thimble and | 
shears, was the complainant in this case, and the charged a rollicking looking | 
Paddy Driscull, full of fun and fond of whiskey. It appeared that James, who 
is the keeper of an humble “ public’ in the suburbs, had been quietly and | 
diligently supplying his customers with the mountain-dew, and al intervals super- 
intending bis merry men, as they plyed the needle in the adjoining room, when 
Mr. Driscoll, whose pugnacious propensities arose as the liquor went down, 
proposed to the man of many measures to “ thry a fall for a round of punch for 
the company.” 

Magistrate--And he laid hold of you, you say, without your consent? 

O’ Dea— “ He did, your Worship; iook here if you please.” (And James 
exhibited what had been a huge unseemly rent in the rear division of his in- 
expressibles, but which was now sewed hastily up for thgg nonce. ‘ I'm no hand | 
at wraslin’, Mr. Driscoll, says I, so if you please excuse me, for indeed | woudn’t | 
like to get a hullops on the hard boord, ‘pon my conscience I weuldn't; so now, | 
like a dacent man, take your spirits and sit down,’ * O, not a bit,’ answers my | 
gentleman, ‘till I know what your med of,’ says he,‘ for I'm toold people of 
your profession are mighty lively and wiry entirely.’ So with that, gentlemen, 
while you'd be settin a stitch he gripped me, and took a whole handfull (saving | 
yuur presence) out o’ this part of my small-clothes, and then thrun me body and 


ey | 





(Laughter.) 
Pat Driscoll seemed to enjoy the story vastly, nodding and grinning most | 





The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said he entirely concurred in 
the motion of his Hon. Friend | 

Mr HUME said that it was difficult for Ministers to pursue a course upon | 
this subject. If it could be shown that there was one course better than another, 
that was the course which they ought to adopt. He shuuld have been disposed 
to have objected to the Committee if his Majesty’s Government had not stated 
that they saw ne objection to it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was respon- 
sible for the persons who were to compose this Committee, and he could not | 
think that the Hon Meinber had spoken with fairness in saying that this was 
an understood agreement. He was sure that most of the parties connected with 
the joint-stock banks would feel that the inquiry ought to be considered in an 
amicable spirit. The prudence, however, and discretion with which such estab- | 
lishments were conducted would be shown. The parties would evince nei- | 
ther alarm nor distrust, but cheerfully come forward and give all the necessary .| 
information. He proposed that this inquiry should proceed uponthe same princi- 
ple as the inquiry into the Bank Charters. He proposed that it should be | 
conducted in secrecy, and consist of 15 Members. He said it was not expe- { 
dient to have an open inquiry, not because he entertained any doubt of | 
the result or any apprehension for the private credit of the parties most inte- | 
rested, but whenhe looked to the operations of men who managed the trading | 
and commercial affairs of the country, ke feared that matters might be in- | 
cautiously divulged which ought not to be published. Suppose it were alleged 
that any one bank acted with indiscretion, what could be more injurious than | 
that such a statement should go forth to the public without an opportunity being 
affurded to the parties affected being heard in refutation? He admitted with | 
his Hon. Friend that there was arise in the price of all commodities without any | 
legitimate grounds. But still the present posture of affairs gave the country | 
every rightto be thankful. That was his statement on a former evening, and 





facetiously at intervals during its delivery. When O'Dea had concluded, Pat 
lifted up his hands, and smiled significantly atthe Bench, at the same time taking 
his hat and preparing to leave. 

Magistrate—We’re not done with you, Sir; stay where you are awhile ! 

Pat—** Don’t bother yerselves, Genthlemen, ‘tis nothin’; don’t throuble 
yourselves with it for a business ; ‘tis foolish of you, so it is, James O’ Dea.” 
And again he was about to go. (Great laughter.) | 

Magistrate—Driscoll, behave yourself in future. You're fined five shillings. | 

Pat—‘* What's that, Sir 7” 

Magistrate—You’re fined five shillings. 

Pat—‘* Arra,is id for takin’ a hise out o’ James O' Dea’? Be dad, that’s 
dhroll law, an’ the dear knows I can’t understand it atall, so I cant.’ 

‘* Thank you, Gentlemen,” said James, who bowed and retired.—“ Fakes I'll 
keep clear o’ you in future,” said Pat, who paid the fine and followed. 

—>— 

A Pinch.—The following expedient for assisting the memory, equal, perhaps, 
toany ever devised by Professor Von Feinagle, was lately resorted to, in an 
adult school in the north of Ireland. The schoolmaster was questioning one of 
his pupils, an old woman of sixty and upwards, out of a little catechism. 
‘* Who made you, Margaret?’ demanded he, ** God Almighty,”’ responded she. 
‘Who redeemed you!’ This was a poser, and the old lady remained mute. 
An old man, somewhat of a wag, who stood next her in the class, perceiving 
her dilemma, and anticipating what would occur, gave her a pinch, aw derricre : 
on which she instantly cried out,—* Jasus Christ !” 


Scientific Pun.—A gentleman was shewing a friend a balloon of ox-bladder | 
inflated with oxygen. ‘* But (observed the friend) if the oxygen should escape, 
how can you get it into the bladder again!” ‘That is not the difliculty*(quoth 


The Committee having been appvinted, the House divided on the amend- | Rev. Dr. Berrian, 
' Rev. Dr. Mee E 4. " 

y Pew gen ‘ | Richard J. ‘Tucker, Esq. obert Hogan, Esq. 

Noes ee Oe ee 98 | George Laurie, Esq. ‘ 
| 


| tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any part of England 





June 25, 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambers.st 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Y ' a 
ner of Amity Street, New York. panes ons AM, Hin, 0 Broadway cor. 

| Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. 
} gaged a French lady of competent —- as teacher of that language, and m 
| for the higher branches of instruction ; which arrangement, combined with her seed 

plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all a 
/ who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education, As the he 
| teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium A 
versation, f 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: (aug. 20, 
| Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips 

Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason 
J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Fee Wreaks, Esq. 
f ohn S. Bartlett, M. 

Redwood Fisher, Esq. Charles Edwards, Es 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Sire 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can leon, 


relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. » either in 
J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the oth 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms 
Jonveyanc’ng and the making out of Titles te Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Executien of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments ex 4 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms ¢ 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankry ie 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England yt! 
the Execution thereof and other Documoats to be there carried into effcet, Person 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by a 4 
plying as above. Allletters to be post paid, [Aug.9.-iyeow 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 

lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period 

The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: ‘ 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 





Coley has en- 




















Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. year. | Age. 1 year 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 i 48 50 1 96 
15 077| 27 112] 39 157| 51 197 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 086} 29 128] 41 178| 53 2 16 
18 089] 30 131] 42 185] 54 2 18 
19 090] 31 1321 43 189] 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 092] 33 1 34 ra 191| 57 2 7 
22 094 34 1 35 6 i 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 139| 48 194] 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows : 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
“ “ 100 “ 


4} per cent. 
for 5 months, 4 % 6 


“ nad 100 sid for 2 months, s «© «& 
TRUSTEES. 
Wn. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, James Kent, 


Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, H.C.De Rham, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, Thos. J. Oakley, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, N. Devereux, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, James Me Bride, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Sutfern, John J, Astor, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BART, President. 

F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. [March 2I-ly. 


ALLS OF NIAGARA.—A gentleman, resident within a short distance of the 

Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 
bourhoed, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 
six acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 
to reside on them. 

The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
ways verdant. Excellent water is found on it at a depth nowhere exceeding from 
eight to twenty-five feet. The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 
the improving village of Drummondsville. ’ 

The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of payment will 
be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remainder in annual instalments 
of one fifth each, with interest on each instalment as it becomes due. q 

Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the 





' Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondsville, Stamford, U. C. 


[March 5, 12t.] 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 


[To sail en the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which wil! 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

Vew- York London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, iR, Griswold, April 10, \May 27, June |, 
Ontario, jHuttleston, — \Feb. 1%. Feb.20, 
Westminster, George Moore, May l, i ane Mar. 1, 
St. James, Wm. S. Sebor,| oo 10, (Mar. 7, “10 
Mediator, {H.L.Champlin, | * Bi ro Hy, * 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin! June 1, | “ 27, April l, 
Gladiator, |Thos. Britton, | a |April 7, wae 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,| “ 20, aes “ 20, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, July 1, ~ TT, May i, 
President, J.M.Chadwick' ~~ 6, \May 7, wi." 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | — 2 ~* a wae 


, ' 

These ships are all of the first class ,about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 


he now repeated it. It was ina time of prosperity that the House could in- | a by-stander), it is not how to get the oxygen into the bladder again, but how to 88° sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 


stitute an inguiry into this subject with the greatest safety. This ought not to 
be an inquiry to support any particular theory, but an inquiry of a@ practical kind | 
as tothe opperatiun of the present law. He agreed in the expediency of the 
inquiry, and on those grounds be shuuld give it his support. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said that if this motion had rested on the speech of the | 
Hon. Memver who had moved it, be should have thought it his dutyto divide 
the House before he had consented to the Committee. He had never before 
heard princip'es laid down so diametrically opposed to the motion. The course 
suggested by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was that ,of which the House 
ought to approve. ‘The Hon. Member had referred to the banks that failed 
in 1791 and 1823. Of the banks that failed before 1826, notone of them was 
a joint-stock bank. They were private banks. The reason was obvious when 
any one considered the distinction between private banks and joint-stock banks. 
Tn Scotiand the joint-stock banks paid 203 in the pound. The periods at 
which these failures took place were periods of panic. What was the effect of 
joint-stock banks! 9-10ths of those who had deposits in joint-stock banks 
would injure themselves personally if they were to withdraw their deposits 
Joint-stock banks had in themselves the means of meeting a panic, and were 
directly the reverse of privatebanks. It was said that these banks would get | 
increased credit, and that their private responsibility was unlimited. It was 
astonishing how any one could assert a proposition of that kind. There was 


one point upon which the Committee was free from difficulty, and that was 
publicity. ‘The public wa entitled to know every thing respecting these 
banks. Every man should be able to lay before the public a full statement 


of the liabilities and assets of any une of Phese banks. The public would take 
iway from those who had not good security, the credit which they might obtain. 
He believed that the banking system was coming into such a train that ail the 
banking would be done by joint stock banks. No man would deny that the quan- 
tity of circulating medium had increased with periods of prosperity. If, there- 
fore, by joint stock banks you could combine increased circulation with legiti- | 
mate security to the public at large, you would have arrived at solving the ulti- 
mate diffi The Committee was appointed for that purpose. He was glad 
to hear that it was not confined to gentlemen of particular opinions, either to 
those who were for a maintenance of a gold standard, or to those who were for 
multitudes of paper. ‘The reports which showed that the English labourer was 
better off after a change of currency, showed that the Jrish labourer was in a 
worse statesthan he was before. He had seen in this House a kindof bigotry 
mn the subfect of the currency, and it was right in the Chancellor of the Exche- 
juer to leave the question open tu the Committee. 


Mr. GISBORNE did not recognize the principle of this motion.—His main 
object In rising was to say, that having a motion upon this subject, he would 
put off that motion till the Committee was appointed, on the understanding that 
his Hon. Friend would then a!!ow kim to make the motion 

Mr. PEASE said that the proper tribunal upon this subject would be a Court 
of inquiry, consisting of impartial Members of the House. Their inquiries 
would place respectable joint-stock banks upon the footing on which they 

ught to stand, and would discuurage those projects which had none but sinister 
bjects in view | 
Mr. HAWES entreated the Hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets to yield to 


mendment of the Hon. Member for Middlesex 


P. THOMSON said the cbject of the Committee was to inquire into the 

Dn he Act under which joint-stock banks were established, the princi- 

ipon which they were conducted, and the business they carried on, and 
iscertain whetwer it was advisable to introduce amendments into the law, in 


to ter » the i « mneameee ¢ * . , 
r to remove the bad consequences arising from the speculations of these | 


Mr. WAI 


; ‘BURTON supported the amendment of his Hon Friend the Member 
for Middlesex, He was not fora partial in 


juiry into joint-stock banks, but au | 





} cl 


an eficient company: and during the season he will have 


{ar d other celebrated and attractive performers. 


get the bladder into the ox-again !” 


Law Anecdote.—Some time before the abolition of the Jesuits, a gentleman , 
in Paris died, and left all his estate from an only son, then abroad, to that body | 
of religious men, on condition, that on his return, the worthy fathers should give 
him—whatever they should choose. When the son came hoine, he went to 
the convent, and received a very small share indeed, the wise sons of Lovala 


| choosing to keep the greater share themselves. ‘The young gentleman consulted 


his friends and a!l agreed he was without aremedy. At last, a barrister, to whom 

he happened to mention his cause advised him to sue the convent, and promised to | 
gain him his cause. The yonng gentleman followed his advice, the suit termi- | 
nated in his favour, through the management of his advocate, who grounted his | 
plea on this reasoning—* ‘I'he testator,” says be, ** has left his son that share of | 
the estate which the fathers should choose. Now, ‘tis plain what part they have | 
chosen, by what they keep themselves. My client then stands on the words of | 
the will. Let me have, says he, the part they have chosen, and I am satisfied.” 

It was accordingly awarded’to him without hesitation. 








— = — — — 
New York. Porcelain Teeth 
[Nov. 21-tf.] 


VFNHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaot the Amerie | 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superiorgnethod 
of inserting and fixing them im the mouth, and other improvements in DentalSurgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 | 
Chambers-st., N. (Jan .10.-ly. 
WIRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure [ron Safes to build 
in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same | 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 
~_ ture some years since. JESSE DELANO, 
dec. 19-tf, 


MEO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, 


inserted in the best possible manner. 











| 





q ELMONT HOUSE—NEW BRIGHTON.—The subscriber respectfo ly ine 
forms his friends and the public, that the Hotel at New Brighton, Staten 
Island, 1s now open for the reception of company. Every effort has been made in 
arranging the Establishment, to render it a place of rural and agreeable resort: a 
large Bathing Establishment will be ready hy the Ist July. The steamboat or- 
rangement gives it advantages over many other establishments in the vicinity of 
New-York. Gentlemen desirous of being in the ently can arrive at their places of 
business as carly as they would from the upper part of the city. The hours of | 
Meals wi'l be made so as to suit the wishes of all. Dinner will not be announced | 
until the Boat which leaves New-York at 3 o'clock, has arrived, | 
The House will be under the charge of Mr. JAMES MEARA, favourably known 
to the friends and visiters of the American Hotel in New-York. The wines and | 
liquors have been selected from the cellars of the Hotel, and will be found of the 
hoicest qualities, 
_The steamboats WATER WITCH and CINDERELLA, leave Pier No. 1, | 
N.R., at 7,9, and 12, A.M.; 3,5 and 7, P.M., for New Brighton. | 
EDWD. MILFORD, Proprietor Am. Hotel. 
New-York, June 11, 1836,—[Im. ipeacpraneesiay i: 
VFEXULATRE ROYAL MONTREAL.—MR. Wann. formerly of the Theatre | 
Royal, Edinburgh, and Haymarket and Olympic Theatres, London, begs to | 
inform the Ladies, Gentlemen, and public in genera! of M mntreal, that in conse= | 
quence of Mr. Dinmore’s duties at the Chestnut-Street Theatre. Philadelphia, pre- 
venting his attendance in Canada during the 


| 





! summer, the Theatre will be opened 
or a short season under Mr. Ward's sole management, on Mond uy 27th June, with | 


the honour to present 
MR. & MRS. TERNAN (late Miss Fanny Jarman). 
Mr. JOHN REEVE, HERR CLINE, 
Mdile. CELESTE. Mr. ABBOTT. 


The stock company will be such as | 


to merit and ensure the approbation of an enlightened public, and neither cost n : 


ut | t ‘ } 

trouble will be spared to render the establishment worthy of Support. 
June! =a} . . 
l une ii.—«t, 


| rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal be of the 


JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New Yah. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made anew arsengement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and_in the following 
order, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
| New-York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8,)Dec. &, April 1, July 16, 
Selly, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘* 24, Junel6,) ** 16, ** 8, Aug. |, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, {H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. *, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, * 24, “ 16, July 6 © 8 May 1,.* 16, 


Chas. Carroll, W. Lee. j|Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ** 16, April 8, ‘* 24,jFeb. 1, “ 16, * 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| ** 24, “ 16, Aug. 8, “* 8, Junel, “* 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1,! “* 24, ‘* 24, Oct. 24; 





Formosa, W.B.Orne,'Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16, ** 16, ** 8, Oct. }, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt; ‘* 16, May 8, ‘* 24,Mar. 1, “* 16, “  &, 
Poland, Anthony, | ‘24, “ 16,Sept. 8, “* 8, July 1, ** 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, {Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,! April 24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


| dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comtort and conve- 


nience, including wines and stores of every description, Goods sent to either of the 
subseibers at New York, will! be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses <ctually incurred. ; : Riek. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN T. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontne Buildings. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. | Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,)Feb. 16,Junel@ Oct.1€, 
Roscoe, Delano, 2 8, ae. ett S&S 24, 
Hibernia, | Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. I, 
Sheffield, | Allen, ” 24, * 24, “ 24, 295 8, ve 5, >) 
Europe, Marshall, {Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, - 16, . 16, - 16, 
Geo. Washi gton, Holdre g£e, = ¥ - Sy ” 8) ' 24, ° 24, 24, 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, * 16, “ 16,JAprill, Aug. 1, Dec. iy 
Holdrege, on * 24, ee” = 2 — 


United States, 


’ ’ 2” 
. “ i “ 4 “ 6 
South America, 16, 16, 16, 





Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
La _ “ 7% g 


Napoleon, iSmith, 4 8, “© 24, * 24, “ 94, 

“ngland Waite, “16, * 16,  16,/May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
‘ : 3) oe : 
eS, 


4 © “ 
$6 24, “ 24, “ 24, §, 


St. Andrew {Thompson 
‘ ‘ Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Lad 8 oe ~ “ 8 


Orpheus, /Bursley, 
Independence iNye ’ 
North Amer'sa, Dixey, “16, * 16, * 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. l, 
Virginian | Harris, "a oe M2 eS wy 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng: 
land, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoul, |. 
Haack Mie itialticta a GOODHUE’ & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 3 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and ie e 


“16, %& 16, * 16, 


24, “ 24, “ee 24, 








kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 

of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. ad 
Neither the captain nor owners ¢ f these ships wil! be respe nsible for any |« ters, 

or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed theretor. 


parce Is, 


Consignees of ships Shefbeld, United Stares, St. Andrew, at d Virgie re 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., amd R.KERMIT,N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. ras = 

Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Incepencences 
Cee eee eee PGRISNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. ¥ 

CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpoo!. 





| 


have 
mate 
ming 
Take 





